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R. D. BRUCE SEVENTH PRIZE, CLASS A A WINTRY DAY 


OUR FOURTH ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 
THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS 


N presenting the results of this, the Fourth Annual Photographic Contest, 
to our readers, our first word is one of congratulation and encouragement. 
We desire to thank the thousand and more contributors who have been 
interested enough to enter their pictures in this Competition. We 
appreciate this interest and wish that all would accept our heartiest thanks. 
We congratulate the winners, as success in this Annual Contest means much 
more than ever before. The standards in making the awards were higher and 
the general average of excellence better than in any previous contest. The 
marked advance in the quality of the pictures submitted was very encourag- 
ing and the individuality so ably expressed in them by the different artists 
has demanded of us greater breadth of mind and opinion in reviewing them. 
While nothing of a particularly striking character appears, this growth and 
expansion of artistic ideas among the rank and file of the exhibitors is worthy 
of being noted, as marking progress. 
One cannot help the feeling, however, that the really advanced school of 
pictorial photography is not adequately represented in this collection of pictures. 
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And while we deplore this fact, we trust that another year will see all personal 
feeling and bias left aside, and all schools of photographic art properly represented. 
On the whole, this may fairly be considered a sincere and interesting exhibition 
of the tendency of modern photographic art inAmerica, at this time. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say that “The great fame of great painters does 
not proceed from their works being more highly finished than those of other 
artists or from a more minute attention to details, but from that enlarged com- 
prehension which sees the whole object at once and that energy of art which 
gives its characteristic effect by adequate expression. The detail of particulars 
which does not assist the expression of the main characteristic is worse than 
useless if it dissipates attention and draws it from the principal point. 

“Tt is expressing the general effect of the whole, which alone can give objects 
their true and touching characters; and wherever this is observed, whatever 
else may be neglected, we acknowledge the hand of a Master.” 

What is true of paintings is equally true of photographs, and this sentiment 
was the dominant note in influencing the judges to make their awards in this 
contest. Breadth of light and shade, not the rendering of detail and sharp 
focus, is what enables one finally to give a poetic and artistic rendering to a 
given subject. Tonality and atmospheric effect are necessary to give the true 
pictorial values to a landscape, while form, color and detail are only different 
methods of handling and expression. With these facts well in mind the follow- 
ing awards have been made: — 
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Ciass A—Human LIFE ABSENT 


er “At the Edge of the Forest” 
“The Path to the Woods” 
‘Columns under Doge's Palace”’ 
6. W.H. Phillips...... ‘The Boats, Venice” 
S. “Out of the Dust” 


Honorable mention: C. H. Jongerjan, “Evening on the Marsh’’; Howard 
C. Travis, “Presidential Range”; Ernest S. Hodges, ‘Faithful Workers.” 

Special commendation is due the following workers for excellent work 
submitted : — 

H. W. Kimball, F. E. Bronson, W. F. Daniell, Jr., Clare J. Crary, Wm. 
O. Meyer, Ralph Burwells, T. Edward Schiedt, Sarah Weaver, Geo. A. Custer, 
G. H. Ewart, G. Wallace Williams, C. M. Whitney, K. Mac. M. Towner, G. 
K Muntz. 


Ciass B—HuMAn LIFE PRESENT 


“Child Study” 


Honorable mention: Adaline E. B. Campbell, “Brought to the Net”; 
Jessie Tarbox Beals, “In Japan”; Wm. O. Meyer, “The Gardener’s Boy”; 
Ernest S. Hodges, “‘ July’; Mrs. Chas. S. Hayden, “Sermon Time”; Ralph 
Lane, Portrait; A. W. Engel, “Story Reading”; Anna C. Ray, Portrait; W. F. 
Daniell, Jr., “Beg.” 

Special commendation is due the following workers for excellent work 
submitted : — 

Mrs. Joseph Henry Rolfe, Lawrence Macomber, E. E. Godfrey, W. D. 
Hiester, Rebecca E. Jackson, F. S. Andrus, Geo. Hopkins, Lewis J. Fitler, 
C. M. Whitney, C. S. Brooks, C. L. Bauer, Geo. A. Custer, L. T. Powell, 
A. H. Moberg, W. S. McCleary, George W. Kellogg, C. R. Tucker. 
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The winning of the Grand Prize by Mr. C. F. Clarke of Springfield, 
Mass., two years in succession, gives him the silver prize cup, and 
again calls attention to a_ faithful, deserving, and highly creditable 
worker in the field of picture-making. His subjects are such as the painter- 
artist himself would delight in, and show Mr. Clarke’s artistic appre- 
ciation of nature. His pictures are not mere perceptions, but reproductions of 
his conception of beauty in nature, and they please us unconsciously and charm 
by their poetical truthfulness. It is his ability to control and idealize his pictures 
that stamps him as an artist of no mean ability, who will undoubtedly be heard 
from later in the picture world. Others, like Louis Fleckenstein, W. H. Zerbe, 
Jr., Theodore Eitel, W. H. Porterfield, Charles Vandervelde, were a close second 
in this contest, and express themselves esthetically, each in his own individual 
way. ‘Their pictures are sane and wholesome, and show evidences of an artistic 
feeling that it is easy to interpret and to find pleasure in. 

As will be seen, this group of workers represents two entirely distinct 
schools of photography. Messrs. Fleckenstein, Porterfield, and Vandervelde 
appeal rather to the imagination through their pictures, and favor the more 
advanced school of photographic thought, while Messrs. Zerbe and Eitel 
hold to the middle course and the orthodox way of doing things. Their 
pictures speak directly because of their mastery of composition and their 
ability to select only what is essential to their story. This principle of 
selection is one that must, after all, underlie all art. And while a knowledge 
of composition is a natural gift to some men, those who are without it can 
cultivate it by studying the works of the great artists and of nature. In 
analyzing these pictures to understand why they are so successful, one 
realizes at once that everything in the photographs helps the story. There is 
no superfluous detail. The central motive is always easily discernible, while 
each minor detail has a certain relative importance to the chief object of 
interest. It is not to be expected that one can fathom all the beauties of 
nature, much less express them adequately in a photograph. But what is 
essential is a deep appreciation, at least, of what is beautiful in nature. 
This sympathy, and this feeling, when rightly expressed, will give true 
pictorial and artistic values to a picture. It is this quality, we are happy to 
say, that we recognize most in some of these pictures submitted in this fourth 
annual competition. 

Considering what a power for good these annual competitions are, we regret 
that time and the exigencies of space will not permit a more studied and ex- 
haustive criticism, in this issue, of the many other good pictures of this competition. 
We hope, however, to publish the better ones, later on during the year, when 
we may return to this subject again in a more extended way. For the present 
we will say, let us praise photography for the interest it gives us in nature and 
humanity, and the love it arouses in us for all things beautiful. Let us be 
thankful for the power it vests us with, to make records of some of nature’s 
simple beauty, even when our only medium of expression is a camera. 
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THEODORE EITEL THIRD PRIZE, CLASS B “YOUR MOVE” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 


PHIL M. RILEY 
THIRTEENTH PAPER — PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS 


1. Apparatus. — Early in the career of every photographer comes the 
desire to make pictures of the interiors of his own home, those of his friends 
and possibly of churches, libraries or other public buildings; and I venture to 
say that any professional will tell you that the gratification of this desire is a 
simple matter until you attempt it. This is certainly true if the worker has 
confined his efforts to outdoor picture making, and attempts interiors without 
some careful thought or a study of the different conditions which will be met 
with. Successful interior photography is hedged in by many difficulties not 
encountered outdoors, but knowing just what they are and how obviated renders 
the subject comparatively simple. The two chief reasons for poor success in 
this branch of work are faulty perspective and poor lighting; the first of these 
brings us at once to the consideration of the apparatus needed. 

Photographing interiors is in reality a branch of architectural work, and 
the apparatus best suited to it has already been given a detailed description in 
the eleventh paper of this series. Whatever the camera procured for this work 
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may be, a rising, falling and sliding front should be available to increase or 
decrease the floor or ceiling space. A central swing-back is often of service, 
and it should also be reversible, so that the slide may be drawn from the plate- 
holder in any one of four directions at will. This is often convenient when work- 
ing in corners and many other restricted places. If wide angle lenses are to be 
used, as is often the case, the back of the camera must be arranged to slide for- 
ward on its bed, or else the bed itself must be of the hinged type to drop in front; 
otherwise the image of the bed may cut off part of the desired view. A spirit 
level will be found very convenient in dark interiors, and a firm tripod is of 
course indispensable. 

The most important part of the equipment is the lens, which should at least 
be rectilinear. If figures are to be included, an anastigmat will be necessary to 
reduce the time of exposure, but for the ordinary interior, however, short exposures 
are not necessary and a rapid rectilinear will do the work as well. It is the 
focal length which particularly demands our attention, because the angle of 
view and the perspective are always dependent upon the relation between the 
focal length of the lens and the base measurement of the plate it is intended to 
cover. In the eleventh paper was stated the fact that although the eye em- 
braces an angle of vision not far from 120 degrees in extent, only about 50 degrees 
of the central portion is distinct. Therefore photographs made with lenses 
embracing an angle of 50 degrees are sure to give pleasing perspective from a 
carefully chosen point of view, but the more we increase this normal visual 
angle, the more exaggerated will the perspective become. It is evident, then, 
that in general lenses should not have focal lengths of less than 54 inches for 
4 X 5 cameras; 74 inches for 5 x 7; 9} inches for 64 x 85; and 10} inches for 8 x 10. 
Here the photographer’s troubles begin; for, although the fact is not realized 
outdoors, as soon as he attempts an interior he is at once disappointed with the 
small amount of view included, and if the room is small, recourse must be had 
to wide angle lenses of short focal length. But a word of caution should be in- 
serted here. Faulty perspective in architectural work of any kind is nearly 
always the result of using a wide angle lens, so avoid it whenever possible. With 
lenses including an angle of 70 degrees, a very pleasing picture may be made 
of almost any room from a good point of view; but when extreme angle lenses 
including go degrees or more are strictly necessary, the greatest possible care 
must be exercised in choosing the point of view, and even then the perspective 
will be noticeably exaggerated. The focal lengths of lenses giving an angle of 
70 degrees are about 34 inches for 4 x 5 cameras; 5 inches for 5 x 7; 6 inches for 
64x 84; and 7 inches for 8x10. Their speed rarely exceeds f. 16, but as short 
exposures are unnecessary and small stops are always used indoors for securing 
definition, this fact is no detriment. 

2. Plates. — Ordinary plates of medium rapidity may be used when 
windows are not included in the view; but if they are included, halation is sure 
to result. Halation has always been a source of great annoyance to photographers, 
and until within a comparatively short time it was necessary to avoid windows 
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in interior work almost entirely; but with the appearance of plate backings and 
double-coated plates upon the market, picture making indoors has been greatly 
facilitated and improved. Halation no longer presents any practical difficulty 
and may be overcome by either of the two methods just mentioned. By far 
the better and simpler way is to use double-coated plates, and factorial develop- 
ment. 

3. Point of View. — As has already been suggested, the point of view 
from which a picture is made has much to do with its ultimate success or failure. 
It is advisable to take a position which will include two sides of a room; or if 
the room is long and narrow, three sides will of course be embraced, and the 
camera should be placed a little to one side, in order to prevent: all converging 
lines from directing themselves toward a vanishing point at the center of the 
plate, and also the horizontal lines of the farthest wall from being parallel. One- 
point perspective and parallel horizontal vanishing lines are never pleasing, 
and for this reason, when a single wall is shown, the lines should be made to 
converge slightly toward an imaginary vanishing point at the right or left by 
setting the camera a little to one side of a central position. If a pleasing view 
may be had without including windows, the work becomes easier of accomplish- 
ment, but windows, and doors as well, always add character to the picture, and 
by the use of non-halation plates and proper care and manipulation little danger 
is incurred by including them. Open doors leading to adjoining rooms or 
even outdoors, are helpful in many ways. When making pictures of small 
rooms one may often set the camera in an adjoining room and photograph 
through the doorway; or when included in the view itself they often add char- 
acter as well as extra illumination. Pictures of small interiors, especially, are 
improved by a vista through one room into another; the effect being an apparent 
distance which seems to conceal the cramped appearance which would other- 
wise result. Care should be exercised to see that no conspicuous piece of furni- 
ture is too near the camera, or is cut in half by the edge of the plate. A larger 
proportion of the floor than of the ceiling may be included to advantage, and this 
suggests that the height of the point of view is also important. If the camera is 
placed too high the floor gives one the impression of a slope, and with a similar 
effect in the ceiling may at times actually cause distortion. From 40 to 48 inches 
is about the right height for the ordinary interior; but of course the larger the 
room the higher the camera may be placed. 

4. Composition. — Harmony, and above all simplicity of arrangement, 
should be sought for in composing interior scenes. Foregrounds demand 
especial attention because true perspective gives objects near the camera the 
effect of being considerably magnified, which is perfectly correct, but unpleasing 
to the eye. On the whole it is best to have the foregrounds practically clear, 
except for small, simple objects. Avoid getting large or dark pieces of furniture 
near the camera to dwarf the other objects included. Colors make a big differ- 
ence, and so very dark objects should, as far as possible, be placed in well lighted 
positions, while light objects may be placed in darker positions. All this, how- 
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ever, tends toward formal arrangement, which must be avoided if our views 
are to portray the spirit of the scene. The charm of a home interior to those 
who know the place depends upon familiar arrangement, and a well-remem- 
bered object misplaced for the sake of composition takes away much of the 
pleasure which the picture would otherwise give. So let us not attempt stiff 
and formal pictures of our homes; let us instead picture the rooms as they are 
in everyday life. A little notice will sometimes suggest possible improvements, 
it is true, and a certain amount of arrangement is nearly always necessary before 
exposure, but let the changes be as inconsiderable as may be. Most of our rooms 
contain too much furniture and knick-knacks, and it seems as if the smaller 
a room is the more people always try to get into it. The effect appears incon- 
gruous enough to the eye, but in a photograph it gives the room a cramped, over- 
crowded look which is far from pleasing. Unnecessary furniture may often 
be removed to advantage, but little objects which convey the idea of occupancy 
and life should remain, as they help the sentiment of pictures wonderfully. A 
few books or magazines on the library desk or an open book with a chair drawn 
up to the table near it, a handkerchief or fan which has been carelessly left on 
some article of furniture, a child’s toy, a mandolin, guitar, or even the family 
work-basket with its heterogeneous assortment of mending — they are all 
little articles one sees in living rooms. Be consistent, however, and careful of 
the fitness of things. A dainty pair of my lady’s slippers may give just the 
right touch to the picture of a bedroom, but if seen in the photograph of a par- 
lor those same little slippers would convey an idea of untidiness not to be tol- 
erated; some open music at the piano or a bowl of flowers somewhere about 
the room would be much more appropriate. 

5. Reflections. — Reflections from the glass over pictures are often trouble- 
some, and mirrors frequently give an overcrowded appearance to the room, or 
at times reflect strong light which is very hard to manage. A little observation 
before exposure will usually indicate what must be done. The most common 
and satisfactory wrinkle is to change the angle at which a picture is hung by 
varying the length and position of the picture cords, or by placing a wad of 
paper of the right size behind one of the corners bearing on the wall. Either 
a mirror or a picture may often be moved slightly along the wall to a position 
where a bad reflection will be avoided. It sometimes happens that a stationary 
mirror, such as is found over a fireplace, catches a shaft of strong outside light. 
This may sometimes be screened out; but if it cannot be controlled, the best 
remedy is to dull the mirror by smearing it over evenly with a small piece of 
putty. 

6. Focusing. — Focusing is sometimes quite difficult and requires care, 
because excellent definition is desired. Uneven lighting and a lack of general 
illumination are the chief hindrances. A good method is to first admit all the 
light possible for focusing, after which the lighting may be planned which gives 
the best effect. In very dark rooms a lighted candle placed at different points 
in the view will be of great assistance. 
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MRS. HELEN P. GATCH FIFTH PRIZE, CLASS B GOSSIP 


7. Lighting. — Lighting presents a complex problem because of the 
inequality of illumination and the varied directions of light entering from 
different sources, so as to cause a confusion of contradicting shadows. The 
worker will at once learn that oftentimes rooms which please the eye do not give 
the same satisfaction when photographed. This is due to the fact that contrasts 
which the eye hardly notices become harsh when narrowed down to the small 
size of the print. Therefore in ordinary interior work it is desirable to equalize 
the lighting to some extent. Many different ways of doing this suggest them- 
selves, but first of all the time at which anexposure should be made ought to be 
thought of. As in every other branch of photography, the lighting of an interior 
varies with the month of the year, the hour of the day and the condition of the 
atmosphere or the weather. It is always a big advantage if the worker can 
become familiar with the interiors he is to photograph as they appear under 
different conditions, and if necessary wait for the most favorable time, as indicated 
by observation, before making an exposure. In the case of the average amateur, 
at least, interiors are usually attempted during the winter months when picture 
material outdoors is not so plentiful, and this natural tendency is a fortunate one, 
the diffused light which prevails from November to April being especially favor- 
able for the work. Broad sunlight usually gives too forcible contrasts in a room, 
while the more quiet light of early morning will often give the best possible 
results. In rooms where the contrasts cannot be sufficiently overcome in this 
way, and the windows or doors forming the source of light are not included in 
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EDWIN R. JACKSON SEVENTH PRIZE, CLASS B DESPAIR 


the view, a good method is to screen the windows or doors with thin white muslin. 
This expedient will usually prove most satisfactory and effectual. 

In rooms facing the south, where the strongest contrasts usually occur, the 
inequality of illumination may be controlled to quite an extent by drawing 
down the shades during the greater part of the exposure, and then raising them 
for a few seconds toward the last, to give the lighting of the room a little more 
of its ordinary appearance and vigor. The broad light upon the floor of any 
room may be softened by drawing the shades down part way from the top. 
Closing or opening doors leading to other rooms is frequently a help in equalizing 
the light, and connecting rooms as seen through arches of sliding doors are 
nearly always pleasing. It not infrequently happens in photographing modern 
houses that a view is desired from a parlor or reception hall looking through 
the hall proper into the library or living room beyond. If the first two 
are dark and the third brightly lighted, an exposure for one lighting would 
be wholly unsatisfactory for the other. It would be natural to give a long 
exposure for the nearer, dark rooms, with the result that the third room would 
be greatly overexposed. In such a case the proper way to proceed would be 
to set up a screen made of opaque black paper or cloth just back of the opening 
into the last room, thus completely blocking it out. A long exposure may be 
given for the first two rooms, after which the shutter may be closed, the screen 
removed, and a second short exposure given for the third room. This method 
should never be attempted by closing sliding doors as a screen, for there are 
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sure to be reflections from the varnish on the moldings which will show in 
the negative. 

Even lighting is of course much more easily secured when windows are not 
included, but when they are, the worker should avoid making views against 
very strong outside light. By waiting a few hours until the sun gets around to 
one side, much better results are sure to follow. Whatever the conditions may 
be, however, the shadows cast by furniture are usually bad when photographing 
against a window, especially if the window included is the only source of light. 
If there are other windows, the shadows may not be so black and prominent; 
if not, reflectors must be used to light the shadows. Sections of white cloth 
hung up in advantageous places outside the field of view serve the purpose, but 
they will be much more satisfactory if tightly stretched over light wooden frames. 

It is not best to depend too much upon the non-halation qualities of plates, 
and if the light entering a window included in the field of view is very bright, 
it will be advisable to rely upon illumination from other windows and reflectors, 
so that the window included may be blocked out during most of the exposure 
time. This should be done by tacking black paper or cloth — black opaque 
curtain cloth is best — over the outside of the window. If the window happens 
to be high up and not easily accessible from the outside, it will not be much 
work to make a light wooden frame to fit in rather tightly between the casings 
just in front of the sash. It may then be covered with black opaque cloth or 
paper, and will serve as well as a curtain outside. With the window blocked 
out in this manner, give the correct exposure for the interior and close the shutter. 
Remove the black cloth or paper, being careful not to move any article of furni- 
ture in the room, and then give a short exposure for the view through the 
window. In this manner both interior and exterior receive correct exposures, 
and the vista through the window adds greatly to the interest of the picture. 
A flashlight is often employed for interior illumination, followed by a short 
exposure for the exterior; but that method will be taken up next month in the 
paper on “Interiors by Flashlight.” 

8. Exposure. — The aspirant in interior work soon finds a difficulty in 
connection with illumination other than its inequality; it is illumination in its 
relation to exposure. Accustomed as he is to making outdoor exposures in bright 
sunlight, it is very difficult for him to arrive at a full realization of the great 
difference between the intensity of light outdoors and inside. The average 
outdoor view receives 1-5oth second exposure with stop 4 or 8, and it is almost 
beyond the belief of a beginner that a view indoors, even although it is of a 
brightly lighted room, requires that the outdoor exposure be multiplied by at 
least several hundred times to secure a pleasing and suitable negative. Out- 
doors the light is ample in quantity and above all widely diffused, while indoors 
it is extremely unequal and almost entirely without diffusion; bright light con- 
fronts the worker in one spot and deep shadow in another. The eye tends to 
equalize these opposed conditions and seems to accommodate itself to them quite 
readily, but the lens in its rendering on the plate is wofully exact. A full 
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exposure with double-coated plates tends to minimize this contrast and give 
detail as well; therefore it may be said that the great rule in making interior 
exposures is to make sure that the exposure time is in every case sufficient. 

One must first of all become familiar with the conditions indoors; one must 
learn how light acts when confined by the walls of a room and how little it pene- 
trates the shadows cast by different articles of furniture, especially when photo- 
graphing almost against the source of light. All this must be thoroughly learned 
before successful work can be done either by daylight or flashlight, and 
observation and experience or an exposure meter are the only means of 
arriving at a reliable criterion. Outdoors the different conditions may be 
grouped under several heads and the proper exposures calculated with 
something approaching mathematical precision, so that the figures may be 
tabulated and applied as needed. Thus it is that we have exposure tables which 
cover all ordinary exterior work in a very complete and satisfactory manner. 
On the other hand, it is difficult, if not almost impossible, to find two interiors 
which possess the same characteristics, and the conditions or factors to be 
taken into consideration in determining what exposure to give are too many to 
make tabulation for general use very practicable. The character of the room 
and furnishings, the color of the objects, especially those near the camera, the 
number and size of the windows which admit light, and the direction of that 
light, the time of year, time of day, the condition of the weather outdoors, the 
position of the sun with reference to the windows, the size of stop used and 
the speed of the plate are all factors having their influence upon the exposure 
time, and might vary it from ten seconds to several hours. From this it may 
be seen that to attempt an exposure table for general interior work would be 
absolute folly. 

It is possible, however, for the benefit of the novice, to suggest a few expo- 
sures for the conditions most commonly met with, although the figures given 
should not be regarded as exact, but rather as suggestive examples which may 
need to be modified slightly to fit the case in hand. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the figures will not be far wrong, and if the first attempt is not a success, 
a second or third exposure, made longer or shorter, as indicated by the fault in 
the first negative, will bring better success. The table below gives an approx- 
imation of the exposure necessary for six different classes of interiors 
when there is good sunlight outside, between the hours of g A.M. and 
3 P.M., with stop No. 32, which gives excellent results with the ordinary recti- 
linear lens. Anastigmat lenses give fine definition with larger stops. As interiors 
are most satisfactory when taken on double-coated plates, which are about 
one fourth slower than the fastest plates, this table has been calculated for use 
with such brands as Seed’s Non-Halation and Non-Halation Orthochromatic, 
Cramer’s Instantaneous Isochromatic Non-Halation, Hammer’s Aurora Non- 
Halation and Orthochromatic Non-Halation, Standard Orthonon, and all 
other plates listed in Class 1} of the exposure tables given in PHoto ERA last 
March, and corrected and revised in the May issue. Every beginner 
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should own these two numbers of PHotro ERA, as they contain exposure tables 
for all kinds of outdoor work under every condition. 

White walls lighted by two or more windows — 1o seconds. 

White walls, lighted by one window — 15 seconds. 

Medium walls, furniture and hangings lighted by two or more windows — 
20 seconds. 

Medium walls, furniture and hangings lighted by one window — 30 seconds. 

Dark walls, furniture and hangings lighted by two or more windows — 50 
seconds. 

Dark walls, furniture and hangings lighted by one window — 109 seconds. 

If the sun is slightly obscured, these exposures should be doubled; if the 
lighting is quite dull, it may be necessary to increase the figures five times; and 
when there are heavy black clouds, an increase of ten times will probably not be 
too great. 

Many experienced photographers become so thoroughly acquainted with 
the conditions influencing exposure that by looking at the image on the ground 
glass they are able to estimate with considerable accuracy what the necessary 
exposure will be. It is at best mere guess work, however, even with the most 
proficient workers. The only way to be sure of a good interior view every time 
is to use an exposure meter, and there are several now on the market, 


G. H. EWART TENTH PRIZE, CLASS B CHILD STUDY 
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FINISHING CARBON PRINTS WITHOUT 
SUBSEQUENT MOUNTING 


W. FOSTER BRIGHAM 


NE of the most effective and simple methods of treating carbon 
prints is to print under a mask of suitable shape and transfer to 
support of sufficient size to leave an agreeable margin. 

This effectually dispenses with the bugbear of mounting, and 
if done well the result is often a great deal more pleasing than if a quire or two 
of grocer’s bag paper were used. 

There is a great deal more scope for the author’s taste than might at first 
be imagined. This taste can chiefly be shown in the selection of the support 
and the position of the image thereon, but there is also room for ingenuity in 
the choice of hand-work on the margin of the finished print. 

In respect of paper for base we are far in advance of the non-carbon worker, 
who even if he print with margins must either trim and mount in the usual 
way or stick to the original paper stock. Also, it is much cheaper to print, say, 
on a half-plate piece of tissue and transfer to 12x 10 support than to print 
direct on to a 12x 10 piece of sensitive paper. There is, of course, the dis- 
advantage that we are practically forced to use the single transfer process, but 
this is more apparent than real, for the number of cases when reversal matters 
is very much less than is generally thought. 

For the support we have choice of etching, different makes of drawing 
and variously tinted crayon papers. Those who wish to coat a special paper 
will not find it difficult. 

Pin paper to drawing board or other flat surface and coat with following 
solution : — 


I pint. 

Soak gelatine for two or three hours in cold water and then dissolve by 

gentle heat; when dissolved add 

This must be poured in very gradually, stirring the while. Filter and 
apply with broad camel’s-hair brush. Two coats should be given; when dry, 
proceed as usual. As the treatment is alike for all rough single transfer papers 
(double transfer is as usual when printing for subsequent mounting), it will 
suffice if we describe the procedure with the useful etching paper. This paper 
can be obtained both toned (i.e., buff) and white. The toned etching gives 
a very fine effect when used with red or sepia tissue. 

As it is somewhat difficult to place tissue correctly on support, it is as well 
to make three marks corresponding to the corners of tissue either by pricking 
or with a pencil. In any case the back should be marked, as it is almost im- 
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possible to recognize the proper side of the prepared paper when it is wet. Even 
when dry it is not easy. Coated side of ready-prepared papers is usually the 
roughest. At times there are shining specks in places. 

The great thing to remember with these rough papers is, that the support 
must be made pliable enough to squeeze into absolute contact with tissue. 
This pliability is somewhat hard to obtain. The paper must be soaked in 
cold water for two or more hours, and then placed for at least half an hour in 
hot water. After this treatment the paper should be soft enough to allow of 
the little hollows on the surface being forced into contact with the pigmented 
paper if fairly heavy pressure is used on the squeegee. 

The sensitized tissue is printed in the usual way, using an opaque paper 
mask instead of a safe edge. When the single transfer paper is ready, immerse 
tissue in cold water until it begins to uncurl, then place on support. Support 
should be laid upon a flat surface and flooded with cold water. To avoid air- 
bubbles as far as possible, take tissue by opposite corners, raise hands and bend 
paper along the diagonal. Withdraw from water and place corner in position on 
one of the marks, lower other corner on to correct mark, and drop the hands 
until both surfaces are in contact. Now use the squeegee, which should be of 
the straight-edge pattern, with some force, sweeping from center of print out- 
wards. 

After a few strokes place between dry blotters, under a weight, leaving 
for at least thirty minutes before developing. 

With these papers development should not be hurried by using too hot 
water, as the pigmented gelatine is even more liable to blister than usual. About 
95 degs. will be quite hot enough. 

If tissue had been underexposed, soak for a longer period in warm water 
rather than raise the temperature of bath. Development should be complete in 
about five minutes — that is to say, print stops bleeding. 

When developed, place picture in cold water to set the gelatine. To insure 
permanency the print should be placed in 

But I do not invariably do this, as the yellow bichromate stain is very pleasing 
with some subjects. If alum is used, prints are to be washed in running water 
for thirty minutes and then dried. You should now have a print which, if the 
tissue was squeegeed in correct position, requires no further treatment. Usually, 
however, it will be necessary to trim a little to get the sides of the subject and 
those of the mount parallel. 

If the print appears to you to be too plain, a line drawn parallel to and at 
any distance from the print will give a good finish. Half an inch from print is 
a good distance. The line is easily made of any thickness by using a ruling 
pen. A set square is the best guide; be very careful with the corners. A black 
line with India ink suits most things. Variously colored inks can be obtained 
which will either harmonize or contrast with the print. 
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SIXTH PRIZE, CLASS B 


F. E. BRONSON CURIOSITY 


A double or even a triple line can sometimes be used with advantage, but 
beware of too much elaboration. 

The title and author’s name or hieroglyphic must invariably be of the same 
colored ink as line. The placing of these adjuncts has some bearing on the ulti- 
mate appearance of the whole, so should not be printed in without due thought. 

If suitable margins are left and the lines are drawn neatly, the result should 
put to shame many of the multiple paper monstrosities. 

This method of mounting on to thick support is capable of many variations. 

It has been a surprise to me that carbon picture postcards are so little 
used. When done on etching paper, cut to size, the appearance is very fine, 
and a great relief from the ordinary bromide, or worse, P. O. P. cards. 

The making of Christmas cards and calendars also comes to mind as suit- 
able for this treatment; the print being directly on the support seems to be more 
in keeping with the idea. 

Any mottoes or tables are easily written on the paper. — The Amateur 
Photographer. 
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SIXTH PRIZE, CLASS A 


W. H. PHILLIPS THE BOATS, VENICE 


METHOD AND CLEANLINESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
JOHN BOYD 


F we step into a business office and see the occupant’s desk littered all over 

with papers, and more scattered about on the floor, we put that man down 

as lacking method in his work, and wonder how he manages his affairs 

when everything is so mixed up; but when we stroll down the street, and 
stop to examine the show case or window display of the professional photog- 
rapher, and note the covering of dust all over the prints and mounts, the latter 
frequently faded or stained with finger marks, and the whole display framed in 
with cobwebs, we are ready to gamble any amount of money that you cannot 
get through his studio, printing or dark rooms without the company insuring 
you against accident having a close call on its funds. 

The old theory that permitted such conditions to continue, inasmuch as the 
owner happened to have a busy and successful trade, is long since dead, and the 
sooner the photographer learns this the better it will be for his future receipts. 

Nowadays despatch is the life of business, and method is the soul of des- 
patch, and I cannot think of a business man who was scrupulously clean in 
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person and premises who did not make a success of anything he entered into. 
A well-pressed suit of clothes and a clean collar has carried many a man through 
difficulties that would have swamped him had he gone about with a frown, a 
wrinkle, or a rip, and so a clean window often leads to better business providing 
you carry out the practice in every other part of the establishment. 

To be specific, we had better see how the average photographer regards the 
ethics of cleanliness and method. 

A sitter comes in, and selects the style of picture, the mount, and the 
finish. The order is taken down in a plain scribbling book, made of cheap 
wrapping paper, when for a dollar or so a properly ruled and bound register 
can be bought which will last an average gallery several years. That’s error 
number one, and an indication of what to expect farther on. 

The lady (we will assume it is one) is ushered into the studio, and the artist 
gets busy immediately by wheeling the camera back to the wall, pulling half 
a dozen backgrounds this way and that to get at the one the sitter has selected, 
and before it is gotten at many more extraneous articles have had to be shifted, 
most of which are out of place under the skylight. The lady is a silent onlooker, 
and if she has a tidy turn about her, and most women have, she is possibly sorry 
she ever came to this place for her picture. She eventually gets into position, 
feeling somewhat ruffled, and despite the put-on-for-the-occasion smile of the 
operator, and his forced suavity, it is doubtful if either he or she are at their 
ease. This illustration is not far fetched, it occurs every day, with slight modi- 
fications, all over the land. 

How much pleasanter and more businesslike it would be after the order was 
entered by the photographer, if he has not an assistant in the office to do it for him, 
to arrange all the fixings in the gallery while the lady is dressing and be in read- 
iness to make the sitting when she is through her toilet. It is the excuse of 
many photographers who have to do all their own work that they cannot attend 
to everything at the proper time and in the way they would like to, but this excuse 
is just another weak one which means lack of forethought, and emphasizes the 
fact that method is essential if you would get through your work easily and with 
economy of time. 

Did you ever watch a person packing things in a box? A methodical 
packer will get in half as much again and in less time than one who simply 
throws them in. 

Elsewhere in the establishment you will see toning and fixing trays piled on 
top of one another or nested together irrespective of the consequences, and how 
many times will you see a tray or a graduate given a single rinse under the tap 
and set away, to be brought forth again when needed without a further wash. 
How can good work continue under such conditions ? 

In the printing room we see negatives placed in the frames without being 
cleaned, the result being blotchy prints, some of which will need excessive spot- 
ting before they can be delivered, and it is very probable that even spotting will not 
remedy the defects. How long would it take to give the negatives a good cleaning, 
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and even a polish before starting work for the day? Not as many seconds as it 
will take minutes later on to do the spotting. It only means a little application 
of the essences of method and cleanliness, and later on the worker will apply 
both instinctively. 

When did you dust your shelves and tables last? You forget. Suppose 
you didn’t think that dust in such places is as natural-as grass in the fields. 
Now don’t get busy when you read this and forthwith get a dry duster or a 
house bellows and tackle the insides of your rooms. If you do, you are only 
transferring the particles from one place to another, and the chances are you 
will suffer more from your good intentions. 

Start at it methodically by damping your duster, or putting a tuft of absorbent 
cotton over the nozzle of the bellows, and see how much better you can do it. 
The duster should be thoroughly washed after such a siege of labor, else you 
will find the cure worse than the disease. 

Speaking about the effects of dust, a skilful photographer with whom I was 
talking one day remarked that So-and-so’s plates were not as fast as they were. 
He had to give extra time in order to get properly exposed negatives. Had I 
noticed this? No, I thought they were every bit as sensitive as formerly. At 
this point of our talk he had to leave me for a few minutes, and I proceeded to 
put in the time by examining his lens, one of the newer makes which he had in- 
stalled six or eight months previously, and to my horror found it was covered 
with a uniform film of dust. I was so surprised at my friend’s action or rather 
inattention to this part of his outfit that I outlined with my finger tip on the front 
of the lens the word DIRT, and the letters were plainly legible a couple of feet 
away. When my friend returned we resumed the conversation. I took him 
over to his camera and said I thought his lens was responsible for his underex- 
posed plates, and he had to admit it was a reasonable conclusion. 

In cleaning lenses, especially the finely ground and polished ones, great care 
must be taken not to let dust particles be drawn across the surface, as they are 
apt to scratch, and in time impair their usefulness. _ It is better to first dust lightly 
with a fine camel’s-hair brush, and finish up with a sheet of the prepared tissue- 
paper, which is sold by opticians in books for this purpose. 

It must be apparent to all that these precautions are somewhat time-worn,, 
but who can say that they are practiced as they ought to be? The photographer 
is forever gathering up new ideas, but he must at the same time line up these 
ideas into something of a workable method, for there is no disguising the fact 
that he will carry twice as much silk packed up in bundles as he would if it 
was loose, flapping and hanging about his shoulders. 

The professional brethren are expected to be conversant with all the harmful 
things that dirt will bring about, so I will not begin to enumerate a fraction of 
the places where it can be found any day of the week, and where it has no right 
to be; in fact, it is always in photography in the wrong place, for no one ever 
saw it mentioned in any of the formulas, yet few of them are used without more 
or less of it getting mixed in with the other ingredients. 
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What has been here said to the professional is equally applicable to the 
amateur, and what I shall now point out to the latter will fit into the everyday 
doings of any one who dabbles in the art. 

I once said before a photographic club that dirt and uncleanliness were 
responsible for half the difficulties that beset the amateur, and as I listen to the 
tales of trouble that come to me year by year which are due to these causes, I 
am inclined to increase the ratio ascribable to foreign matter in the wrong place. 

Dust is dirt, and dirt is organic enough to upset the workings of a recipe 
designed to accomplish certain results, and one way of proving it is to let it get 
into a gold toning bath, and note what happens 

Dust lodges on everything, from the dry plate to the carrying case; adheres 
to the trays and graduates and causes chemical disturbance; lodges on the lens 
and begets underexposed plates, and even general fog by reflecting light from the 
minute particles, a host of which may very readily fix themselves to the highly 
polished glasses; sticks to the fingers and is transferred to the emulsion side of dry 
plate and paper, enabling one to see exact reproductions of the human skin, a 
fine collection of which are to be seen in nearly every amateur’s album; gets on 
the mount or in the paste, and punches holes in the print or raises it from the 
mount like a miniature Himalaya; lodges in the plate-holder and the with- 
drawal of the slide sucks it up for further distribution like an express train on a 
summer’s day, the particles coming to light on development in the form of count- 
less pinholes; hides in the dusting brush, so that instead of being a help in 
removing the trouble, it adds more particles to those already on the plate. 

Lord Palmerston says, “Dirt is not dirt, but only something in the wrong 
place.”” So what I have said regarding dirt is intended to cover all kinds of 
chemicals, both liquid and solid, floating or otherwise. 

Hypo, pyro, metol, magnesium powder, alum, and many other chemicals 
are valuable in their place, but let them come in contact with other substances 
in common use, and where they are not required, and they will surely prove a 
menace to successful work. 

To combat the evil, one must needs pay close attention to all the conditions 
that surround him. First, look well to every part of your outfit, from the carrying 
case to the plate-holders; examine and keep clean every nook and corner of your 
dark room, and if it should have a whitewashed or calcimined ceiling, be ever on 
the alert, for particles will drop down when you least expect them, and being of an 
alkaline nature are particularly troublesome if they touch either plates or paper. 

Bottles, graduates, and porcelain dishes should have regular and thorough 
cleansing with hydrochloric acid diluted with an equal quantity of water. 

After using they should be thoroughly washed under the tap, then set aside, 
bottom side up, so that they may drain properly and gather as little contami- 
nation as possible. 

Dusting brushes should be taken out of doors periodically, and thoroughly 
aired and beaten. They should never be laid down, where they will gather dust, 
but should be hung up in such a way as to be clear of shelf or wall. 
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C. F. CLARK GRAND PRIZE COLLECTION THE - BROOK 


If we are to avoid all the troubles here shown, we must act on the assumption 
that no contamination can be permitted in our workrooms, that nothing short of 
absolute cleanliness in washing and dusting, using pure chemicals and pure water, 
will relieve us of the vexatious trials that beset us when least expected. 

We should also give more than passing attention to the tidiness of our 
premises, for if a slovenly appearance is conveyed to the public whom you are 
desirous of pleasing, it will not be long before the fact will be common talk 
throughout the community by those who seek to pass along a string of uncom- 
plimentary comments in preference to a word of commendation. Outside of all 
this we ought to take a pride in being neat in our appearances at all times and 
give the lie to the oft-repeated remark, “That he is about as slovenly as an artist.” 

We can do all this readily by tidy shelves, well-swept rooms, airy studio, 
clean windows, having a varied assortment of our work renewed at least twice a 
month — once a week would be better; nattiness in dress, and last but not least, 
a courteous and civil manner to every one who meets us. 

A month’s trial under converted conditions has paved the way to success 
to many a man who previously did not see the necessity for it, and it will do the 
same for others if they need it. 

Neither method in our work or cleanliness in our manipulations is expensive 
to practice, but they are just as essential to success as the harder learned lessons 
that we consider so all-important. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S VIEWS ON FOOTBALL 


VERY year after the great Harvard-Yale game the merits and 
demerits of football are discussed in articles and editorials by period- 
icals throughout the country. This season the matter has received 
more attention than usual, but nothing has appeared more inter- 

esting than an article by President Eliot, of Harvard University, in the Novem- 
ber Success, from which we quote the following: — 

“The common justification offered for these hateful conditions is that 
football is a fight, and that its strategy and ethics are those of war. One may, 
therefore, resort in football to every ruse, stratagem, and deceit which would 
be justifiable in actual fighting. New tricks are always desirable as surprises. 
The weaker man is the legitimate prey of the stronger. One should always 
try to discover the weakest man in the opponent’s line — as, for example, the 
man most recently injured — and attack him again and again. If a man, by 
repeated blows about the head and particularly on the jaw, has been visibly 
dazed, he is the man to attack at the next onset. If in the last encounter a 
player has been obviously lamed in leg or arm or shoulder, the brunt of an 
early attack should fall on him. As a corollary to this principle, it is justifiable 
for a player who is in good order to pretend that he is seriously hurt in order 
that he may draw the opponent’s attack to the wrong place. These rules of 
action are all justifiable, and even necessary in the consummate savagery called 
war, in which the immediate object is to kill and disable as many of the enemy 
as possible. To surprise, ambuscade, and deceive the enemy, and invariably 
to overwhelm a smaller force by a greater one, are the expected methods of war. 

“What, then, are the sources of the grave evils in this sport? They are 
(1) the immoderate desire to win intercollegiate games; (2) the frequent col- 
lisions in masses which make foul play invisible; (3) the profit from violations 
of rules; (4) the misleading assimilation of the game to war as regards its 
strategy and its ethics. 

“On the question whether or not football victories do, as a matter of fact, 
contribute to the growth and reputation of a college or university, there are 
evidently two opinions. But if a college or university is primarily a place for 
training men for honorable, generous, and efficient service to the community 
at large, there ought not to be more than one opinion on the question whether 
a game, played under the actual conditions of football and with the barbarous 
ethics of warfare, can be a useful element in the training of young men for 
such high service. The essential thing for university youth to learn is the 
difference between practicing generously a liberal art and driving a trade or 
winning a fight, no matter how. Civilization has been long in possession of 
much higher ethics than those of war; and experience has abundantly proved 
that the highest efficiency for service, and the finest sort of courage in individual 
men may be accompanied by, and, indeed, spring from, unvarying generosity, 
gentleness, and good-will.” 
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A PHOTO ERA TOUR IN EUROPE 
PREPARATION, OCEAN VOYAGE AND PHOTOGRAPHY AT SEA 
WILFRED A. FRENCH PH. D. 


UROPEAN travel, like photography, is not necessarily expensive. 

All depends upon knowledge, experience and judgment. In any 

source of entertainment the novice pays for his experience. After 

all, the amount of money expended in either case is in proportion 

to the practitioner’s ignorance or his inclination to extravagance. As the right 
sort of a person may practice photography enthusiastically, obtaining a vast 
amount of recreation and profit therefrom and all at a relatively low cost, so 
can an intelligent person indulge in the pleasures of foreign travel and yet not 
exceed an expense he can well afford, or which may be termed reasonable. 
Among the numerous pastimes during the winter months none affords more 
solid enjoyment and instruction, to the American tourist, than the collection of 
photographs of places of interest, which he himself photographed during a 
journey in distant parts of the world. The habitual globe trotter, for whom 
the wonders of the old world have no more attraction, finds new delights in his 
own country and, thanks to a trusty photographic equipment, he is privileged 
to study at ease and amid the comforts of his home the truthful records of a visit 
to the Yellowstone or the Canadian Rockies. In spite of the fact that the aver- 
age American traveler has done Europe almost to the point of satiety, and that 
last season the combined fleets of transatlantic steamers conveyed nearly a quarter 
of a million American sight-seers to European ports, there remains a still larger 
number of persons, yearning for a first glimpse of foreign shores, but who are 
denied this pleasure simply on the score of expense. It is estimated that the 
enormous sum of twenty-five million dollars or more was spent by American 
tourists in Europe last season, and it is safe to assume that a large amount of 
this vast sum is due to wanton extravagance, as well as ignorance or indifference 
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on the part of the tourist. Not only this, but the advertised rates for the trans- 
atlantic journey and certain fixed charges, for conveying the individual traveler 
to Europe and back, are usually so high as to be prohibitive. Besides, 
it is well known, that in nearly every instance the estimated cost of a European 
journey is greatly exceeded, either on account of expenditures unforeseen and 
not considered before the start, or likely to be incurred at any moment 
en route. ‘Thus the inexperienced traveler is constantly exposed to the 
danger of spending more money than he originally intended. He has not 
‘learned how to correctly estimate the actual cost of an European journey or 
schooled himself in the art of successfully resisting the perpetual demands made 
upon his generosity. There are, however, persons resolved to practice rigid 
economy in making a European tour, availing themselves of certain advantages 
of steamship and railway transportation, and who actually solve the problem 
of expense at a minimum rate of $3.00 per day in Europe tutto compreso. This 
was the successful and happy experience of the members of a recent PHoTo ERA 
foreign tour, which announced to cost $645.00 for the round trip of eighty-one 
days, was done for less than $400.00, for they were resolved to go ona 
strictly economical basis or stay at home. ‘This, of course, necessitated a few 
slight modifications in the manner of carrying out the original plans, but the 
journey itself, as mapped out at the beginning, suffered not a single radical 
change. 

In putting such a scheme into practice it is necessary to observe the 
following conditions: First, not to set out on the journey during the rush 
season, but at a time when the intermediate rates are in operation, which, on 
the Hamburg-American line of steamers, extends from July 18 to October 31. 
Thus a direct saving of twenty-five per cent on the regular summer rates is 
effected. In this way the traveler avoids the rush of the multitude and is assured 
a better choice of accommodations and a calm and restful voyage. Second, to 
avoid taking passage on one of the numerous floating palaces, and to be content 
with one of the slower and less pretentious vessels, of the type of the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania” or ‘Graf Waldersee,”’ which, while offering fewer luxuries, afford all 
necessary comforts and conveniences, and have proved highly satisfactory even 
to the most exacting of tourists. Besides, these vessels of moderate speed are 
free from the annoying vibration characteristic of the so-called grey-hounds, 
and four days additional on the ocean are certainly preferable to four days on 
terra firma from a health view-point. Indeed any one who has ever experienced 
the delightful sensation of ocean travel on one of these steady, comfortable 
and well-managed vessels from New York to Hamburg, will hesitate to patronize 
a tremendous ocean “flyer”? except in a case where maximum speed is of para- 
mount importance. Third, not to require too much in the way of luxurious 
hotel accommodations; for the knowing-ones can always find quarters that 
will meet any moderate requirement. Fourth, to remember that second class 
on European railways is equal to first class in the United States and often better. 
If one adopts this course and, in addition, takes advantage of the low-priced 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH CAPTAIN SPLIET 


round-trip tickets, in use throughout Continental Europe, it is easy to effect a 
saving of fifty per cent on this item of travel alone. Fifth, a working-knowledge 
of French or German, for use on the Continent, is highly desirable, though 
not indispensable. 

Thus equipped, our party left New York on the trusty “ Pennsylvania” com- 
manded by Captain Spliet, in July and, in anticipation of a restful and invigorat- 
ing journey with its numerous and obvious benefits, several members of our 
party consulted the weighing machine, which, twelve days later, very properly 
supported the theory that good living on an ocean steamer is conducive to 
physical welfare. We abandoned ourselves to the various pastimes and diver- 
sions our surroundings afforded. ‘Those of us in need of physical exercise 
made good use of the opportunities for open air recreation, while others, so 
inclined, enjoyed the dolce far’ niente in places secure from the occasional buf- 
fetings of rude Boreas. The library, liberally provided with choice selections 
of literary works in English, French and German, allured those in quest of 
knowledge on topics amusing as well as instructive. We quickly learned to 
appreciate the exceptional opportunities here presented to acquire information 
about the many rare sights we were soon to enjoy. Works on foreign travel, 
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art, music, etc., were found to be vastly more interesting than those on fiction 
or poetry. Classes in Euopean languages were formed and maintained to the 
end of the journey and it is really amazing how much substantial progress in 
this direction was made in the short space of twelve days. The peculiar construc- 
tion of our ship, favorable to easy and uniformly steady locomotion, not only 
enabled all of us to banish the ills of the mal de mer, but to read and write with 
the utmost facility. 

Although engaged in the pursuit of health, knowledge and pleasure on the 
high seas, several of the ship’s passengers, including all the members of our own 
party, lost no opportunity to exercise their skill with the camera. A convenient 
dark room with facilities for developing plates was placed at our disposal and, 
thus equipped, the experts of our company organized a class in photography, 
which enabled the inexperienced camerists to acquire a solid preparation for 
photographic work to be carried out on the Continent. The principal feature 
of our photographic experiments aboard ship was portraiture in the open, which, 
in view of the difficulties usually experienced and the rarely satisfactory results 
obtained, proved of absorbing interest. The good captain, noted for being the 
most obliging of men, was averse to being photographed, urging, as an excuse, 
that the results of his acquiescence hitherto had not been gratifying, or com- 
plimentary to his personal appearance, although he was not given to vanity. 
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With the utmost good nature, however, he invited us into his cabin and there 
showed us a large number of photographs of himself made on board by friendly 
passengers, and appealed to us for judgment. Our sympathies at once went 
out to this hapless man, for it was impossible to discover even one acceptable 
likeness among the varied assortment of prints, some of which represented his 
face and hands as mere white patches, while others depicted him as a shadowy, 
meaningless figure. No wonder the gallant commander was distrustful of our 
ability as portraitists. Little did he realize, however, the extent of the artistic 
value that might be hidden in this package of despised and rejected prints. 
He had evidently not heard of the painful struggle for art recognition, which, 
for some time, had been convulsing two continents. When the good man had 
heartlessly flung the innocent packet into a corner of his desk, not a word of 
protest issued from the lips of those present. Whether our show of indifference 
was due to a desire to propitiate the captain—who was responsible for the 
safety of our persons and our luggage — or whatever the cause, will perhaps, 
never be known. The painful scene was terminated by the request, eloquently 
expressed by the leader of our party, that the captain vouchsafe us at least one 
sitting, the assurance being given that the exposed plate should be developed 
at once, and not a print made, except with his personal consent. It was even 
proposed that he should have the sole custody of the negative. The troubled 
look left his ruddy countenance, he acquiesced, and, rejoicing in its preliminary 
victory, the group of ‘‘ Kodak fiends” —as we were lovingly designated by the 
practical and unsympathetic element aboard the vessel—sallied forth. Lots 
were drawn and the lucky portraitist went in quest of a convenient and favor- 
able spot to perpetuate the face and figure of our excellent Captain Spliet. 
Whether the result justified the satisfaction of the brave captain, or whether it 
deserves to be reproduced in the pages of this magazine, we leave to be decided 
by our readers. All the same, the proof, when shown to “admiring friends,” 
encouraged others to avail themselves of the convenient open-air studio facilities 
of the “‘Pennsylvania” and it is gratifying to state that, with the adequate assist- 
ance of willing models, our school of portrait photography at sea was soon in a 
flourishing condition and a goodly number of prints of a quality approved by 
the sitters as well as by our own jury was the result. Although enthusiastically 
devoted to portraiture and genre —- without, however, neglecting our daily researches 
in foreign languages and European travel— we practiced, successfully, on ships 
that passed in the day, many learning, for the first time, to measure distances 
on the water with sufficient accuracy, as to obtain a picture of fair dimensions 
of a moving craft or other marine objects. Many admirable cloud effects, too, 
as well as several fine sunsets, were successfully impressed upon sensitive plate 
and film. The approach and stop at Dover presented many interesting sights, 
which also engaged the attention of our camerists. When the steeples and 
house-tops of Cuxhaven hove in sight, our cameras were once more called into 
play and performed inestimable service in the interest of consumer and manu- 
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facturer. It is safe to say that, as regards this journey, at least, there were no 
regrets whatever on either side. 

It would be hard to overrate the material advantages which accrued to each 
of us during this aquatic pleasure trip, almost ideal in its conditions from start 
to finish. Everything that could contribute health, comfort and happiness had 
been liberally provided, and at no time was it felt that the situation of the pas- 
sengers of a palatial “flyer” was more enviable than ours. We enjoyed and 
improved each shining hour — in truth, the weather was perfect throughout 
the entire voyage — and later, during the progess of our journey on the Con- 
tinent, our thoughts frequently turned to those calm and peaceful days passed on 
board of the “ Pennsylvania.”’ 

In ten days the steamer reached Dover, discharging a small number of 
passengers, and in two days more brought us to Cuxhaven, at the mouth of 
the river Elbe, where we noticed the popular Hamburg-American liner “Furst 
Bismark” lying at dock. In former years as we remember, the steamer did 
not stop here, but continued considerable distance up the river Elbe, to the 
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port of Hamburg. Now, however, the passengers are landed at Cuxhaven 
and, after the usual, but brief, ceremony at the German Imperial Custom 
House, are swiftly conveyed by train, and at the steamship company’s expense, 
to the city of Hamburg. It is a mistake to follow the example of the great 
majority of tourists who ignore this large, important and interesting city and 
speed at once towards Berlin or some other objective point. For several hun- 
dred years and up to within quite a recent date this ancient Hanseatic town was 
important only as acommercial center. Now, however, Hamburg is one of the 
finest and largest cities in Europe, rejoicing not only in several architectural 
classics, but in music and art compares favorably with any of the large capitals 
of Europe. We were duly impressed with the striking beauty of the Binnen 
Alster, surrounded as it is by some of the finest promenades in Europe. Here 
the architectural beauty of Hamburg finds its fullest and most eloquent expres- 
sion. We consider the three days passed here among the most enjoyable of our 
journey, which with Hamburg made a most auspicious beginning. 
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THE EXPOSURE IN PORTRAITURE 
A. LOCKETT 


T is probable that there is more incorrect exposure in portraiture than 
in any other class of work, for the simple reason that its results are not 
so readily apparent to the untrained eye. And yet it is precisely in 
this direction that the exposure is of vital consequence, since the whole 

merit of an otherwise excellent portrait may be totally eclipsed, in a manner 
insidious and difficult to explain or compensate for, by lack of attention to 
this important point. 

Evils of Underex posure. — Insufficient exposure is the evil to be most 
shunned and avoided. Even a small amount will often suffice to disturb the 
modeling and expression of the face, giving an unpleasant lumpy look where 
there should be softness and grace, causing the eyes to stare, thickening the 
lips, and sometimes creating a “‘pug”’ effect in what is really an irreproachable 
nose. This is quite the commonest fault in amateur portraiture; defects which 
are laid down to improper lighting or clumsy arrangement being frequently 
traceable, in reality, to the hardness and chalkiness due to underexposure 
treated with a normal developer. 

Methods oj Shortening Exposure.— Apart from the obvious expedients 
of employing the most rapid plates, the largest lens aperture and the maxi- 
mum of light available, it may be suggested that the sitter be placed as near 
the light as is consistent with artistic lighting, and that the illumination be 
concentrated on the face. A certain amount of underexposure in the other 
portions will not matter so much, provided the face is well exposed. An acces- 
sory artificial light may sometimes be employed to aid feeble daylight, but it 
must come from the same direction. The liberal use of a reflector, taking 
great care, however, not to flatten the modeling, greatly reduces the necessary 
exposure. 

Effect of Orthochromatic Plates. — Where the light is somewhat yellow, or 
there are yellows in the composition of the picture, the use of orthochromatic 
plates (without a screen) tends to shorten the exposure, besides giving a better 
rendering of flesh texture. For the average run of “at home” work, however, 
extra rapid ordinary plates will be best. In studio and outdoor portraiture 
the advantages of orthochromatic plates are not sufficiently recognized, and 
are well worth a trial. 

Length of Exposure as Affecting Expression. — Notwithstanding the old 
theory that a rather long exposure enables the individuality of the face to be 
more successfully obtained, owing to the imperceptible blending of divers ex- 
pressions, which are all recorded together on the plate, it is probable that, in 
nine cases out of ten, a rapid exposure, seizing instantaneously on some happy 
or characteristic play of feature, will give the best result. With children, of 
course, the latter is practically imperative. For outdoor or studio work, the 
operator may no doubt please his own fancy in this respect; but with portraits 
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in ordinary rooms instantaneous photography is out of the question, and much 
depends on the tact and management of the worker in being able to evoke 
and maintain a suitable and pleasing expression. 

How to Minimize Underex posure. — Where underexposure cannot be 
avoided, a dilute developer should always be employed. The use of eikonogen 
is strongly indicated, as explained elsewhere. On no account should an under- 
exposed portrait be forced by the addition of alkali. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage in deliberately obtaining a rather thin negative, afterwards intensi- 
fying to a slight extent only. By this means a softer gradation will be secured. 
If by any chance a hard negative results, a slight reduction in weak ammonium 
persulphate will often set matters right. 

Effect of Blinds, Glass, Color oj Walls, etc.— The color and material of 
the blinds, whether in a studio or an ordinary room, have a marked effect 
on the exposure. Where the light is deficient, a thinner and lighter fabric than 
usual may be employed, so that, while regulating the direction of the illumina- 
tion, a certain amount of diffused light is allowed to penetrate through them. 
Light walls are an evident advantage in gloomy situations, as long as no direct 
reflection is permitted. The color, transparency, and cleanliness of the glass 
are also of great importance. Some kinds of glass obstruct much more light 
than others, especially if of a yellowish tinge. Ground glass, although often an 
acquisition for the studio, is seldom advisable for “at home’ work, except 
where the sun has to be kept out. There is a special glass now obtainable, 
cut in prismatic form, by means of which the light can be refracted from an 
otherwise inaccessible situation, so that a gloomy window may sometimes be 
turned into a light one. This, although expensive, is worth inquiry, in cases 
where no light can be obtained by the usual methods. 

Sources of Avoidable Loss of Light. — Besides those already mentioned, 
it is well to remember that quite an appreciable amount of light is wasted 
by neglecting to keep the lens clean. This should be done at regular intervals, 
with a soft silk handkerchief. If a cloudiness or yellowness is detected, due 
to deterioration of the Canada balsam used in cementing the glasses together, 
it is best to take the lens to an optician to be cleaned and re-cemented. Some- 
times the glass itself yellows or deteriorates; for this there is no remedy, al- 
though it may be suggested that orthochromatic plates might give greater 
rapidity than the ordinary variety under such circumstances. The same re- 
mark applies to studio and window glass; if there is a perceptible degree of 
yellowing in these it is better to have fresh glass put in. Very often a studio 
or room will retain smoke, mist or fog, after the outside atmosphere is clear. 
This must be driven out by throwing open all available doors and windows. 

Some Apparent Paradoxes in Exposure. —It might be thought that a 
portrait taken against a white background will require less exposure than if 
a black one were used. The direct reverse is, however, the case. This is due 
to the fact that there is much more contrast of light and shade in the former 
instance, necessitating a more liberal exposure to avoid a chalky effect. 
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Another thing which often puzzles the beginner is why a large head should 
require a longer exposure than a three-quarter or full-length portrait, con- 
sidering that the camera is nearer the source of light. The explanation is 
that, not only does the greater amount of intervening atmosphere in the case 
of the full-length tend to soften the contrasts by throwing, as it were, a lumi- 
nous veil in front of the sitter, but,a fact which is often overlooked, the camera 
extension required is less, thus increasing the relative size of the lens aperture. 

Choice of Developer in Relation to Exposure. — While it is undoubtedly 
wise to keep to one developer until some experience has been gained, it will 
soon be found that a wonderful amount of control is possible by using differ- 
ent developers for specified purposes. For instance, for outdoor portraits in 
a bright light, where a flat result is feared, a somewhat restrained pyro solu- 
tion will probably give the best negative. For studio work, or in any case 
where the exposure is known to be about correct, pyro and metol, or ortol is 
advised, although many workers pin their faith to a slightly dilute but unre- 
strained pyro-soda developer. For underexposure or subjects with harsh 
contrasts, as is the case in many “at home”’ portraits, eikonogen or amidol 
is recommended. Generally speaking, the strength of the developer should 
be adjusted to the exposure. 

Value oj the Actinometer. — A reliable actinometer is of immense assist- 
ance in gauging the value of the light, and will save many wasted plates. Even 
the most expert operator is occasionally mistaken when relying on his own 
unaided judgment in this respect, owing to the fact that the eye automatically 
adapts itself to the changing light. The actinometer should be used just pre- 
vious to arranging the sitter, holding it at about the position where the latter’s 
head will come. It is, of course, unnecessary to do this with every exposure; 
testing the light at intervals of about an hour will be sufficient, unless a marked 
change is noticed. 

Wisdom of Immediate Development. — It is the practice of many opera- 
tors to expose a number of plates in succession, leaving development to another 
occasion. This seems a mistake, at any rate for indoor work, where dark- 
room facilities are available. If the negatives are developed one by one as 
they are taken, there is a far better opportunity of correcting faults and seeing 
that the desired effect is obtained. Although certainly more troublesome, 
and involving some inevitable loss of time, it is, nevertheless, a plan which is 
strongly recommended to the amateur. Nothing can be more aggravating 
than to spend perhaps a whole afternoon aiming at a special effect, only to 
find when the sitter is gone that some overlooked flaw, which could have been 
immediately set right if known, is present in every negative. 

Overexposure a Lesser Evil than Underex posure. —In cases where the 
exposure is in doubt, it is always preferable to over rather than under expose. 
The worker should never let his fears of getting a flat negative induce him 
to incur the certain ruin of tone values and modeling, which will surely follow 


from even a slight degree of underexposure in portraiture. The only exception 
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which can be made to this rule is in the case of outdoor work, where a small 
amount of underexposure may even sometimes be necessary, and will not pro- 
duce such objectionable results. But generally speaking, it is safer to err on 
the other side; for overexposure, unless extreme, is readily corrected, and in 
portrait work is often an unexpected improvement. 

Common Mistakes Regarding Overexposure. — The effect of too strong 
a developer is often mistaken for overexposure. A rapid appearance of the 
image quite as often as not simply indicates the desirability of diluting the 
developer. The addition of bromide is seldom advisable in portrait work, 
it being better to diminish the amount of alkali, or to put up with a thin nega- 
tive which may be afterwards intensified. A flat, lifeless negative does not 
necessarily indicate overexposure; it may be the result of a flat lighting, espe- 
cially in outdoor work. It is preferable to secure more contrast in the lighting 
and take another negative, rather than decrease the exposure. 

Rapid vs. Slow Development. — In portraiture, the advantage is all on the 
side of slow development, with a comparatively dilute developer; say, a normal 
one to which from an equal amount to twice as much water is added. This 
means the exercise of a little more patience, but far softer and more artistic 
results are obtained. — The Practical Photographer, No. 16. 
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THE URANIUM PROCESS 


JAMES H. MCCORKLE 


N taking up the uranium process again, it is not my purpose to go into 
the methods and formulas to any extent, but rather to treat the sub- 
ject on its relation to general use among photographers, both professional 
and amateur. 

I have found that of late, the questions of ways and means to attract the 
attention of the public is the aim of even the most artistic workers of the photo- 
graphic art, and they are beginning to realize that with this comparatively 
simple method they can secure results never even thought of before. 

While the process is by no means a new one, yet like many things discovered 
years ago, it is only recently that its real value to photography has been ap- 
preciated. 

It was only a short time ago when black and sepia were the only colors of 
platinum pictures to be seen, and many of the so-called sepias were in reality 
a sickly sort of yellow brown. When such a print is compared with the rich 
seal browns of to-day, the great difference is at once appreciated. 

By careful manipulation, a picture on platinotype paper can be developed, 
cleared slightly in the acid bath, then toned in the uranium bath to a very 
beautiful blue; again clearing it in acid, and reimmersing it in the uranium 
bath, the shadows will begin to turn a deep olive color. The print can be 
stopped at this point by clearing in the acid bath and washing thoroughly, or 
allowed to turn a still darker brown, even to a deep chocolate color. Yet in 
such a case the effect will hardly be pleasing, the slight bluish tinge in the high 
lights being too harsh. 

Taking up this same print, now a deep chocolate color, we place it in the 
original oxalate developer, and again we have a black and white print, the oxa- 
late removing every trace of color. From now on we cannot get the blue 
tones again; but by clearing very thoroughly in the acid bath and retoning in 
uranium, we can get the various shades of red and brown. 

The reds come from toning a light print in a freshly made uranium bath, 
while the chocolate tones come from a bath practically used up, or which has 
commenced to precipitate. The range of colors obtained by this process is re- 
markable, giving the blue tones from Prussian blue up to a delicate sky blue, 
including the rich tones of a carbon print. The red tones go from a brilliant 
red down through brick color to a deep, soft brown, and in many cases colors 
are obtained that it is impossible to produce again. 

The claim is made that the process is unreliable, and will not give the 
same colors repeatedly. This is certainly a wrong impression. If both the 
prints and uranium bath are handled in identically the same way and the ton- 
ing is stopped at the same point, the colors resulting will be the same. 

Another claim is that the colors will fade. My experience has been other- 
wise; I can safely say that I consider the colors practically permanent. 
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This method of toning opens up a large field for experiment and individ- 
uality in the handling of prints, and it also enables the operator to produce 
several dissimilar effects from the same negative. 

Nothing connected with this branch of the art is so interesting as a com- 
parison of six or seven prints of the same subject, ranging from black through 
the blues, reds, and browns. I have many times demonstrated to beginners 
the simplicity of the entire method, and their failures can in every case be at- 
tributed to neglect on their part, — something left out or overlooked. One 
gentleman tried three different times and failed, and finally found he had for- 
gotten to put any acid in his uranium bath. The next day he showed me some 
prints, as beautiful tones as I have ever seen, and he said: “It is so easy.”’ 

The uranium formula is nothing new, but the various manipulations of 
the print are, and the operators soon adopt certain modifications to suit them- 
selves, but unless it is intended to follow up this class of work consistently, I 
advise its being left alone. 

The bath is made up as follows: No. 1. 10 gr. nitrate uranium, 5 oz. 
water, 1 dram glacial acetic acid, or 4 dram muriatic acid. No. 2. 10 gr. 
ferricyanide potash (red prussiate), 5 0z. water, 1 dram glacial acetic acid, 
or 4 dram muriatic acid. 

Mix just before using, and add a small piece of sulphite soda as large as 
a small pea. The bath is then ready for toning either reds or blues, the color 
depending entirely upon the amount of clearing in the acid bath after develop- 
ment of the print. 


THREE-COLOR PORTRAITURE FROM THE COMMERCIAL 
STANDPOINT 


HROUGHOUT every era of the history of photography the aspira- 

tions of its exponents have been towards the representation of 

objects in the colors of Nature. Even in the first delirium of en- 

thusiasm with which the discovery of Daguerreotype was received 

by the French capital, that note did not lack expression. It was rumored that 
M. Daguerre had very little to do in order to give the last touch to his process 
by which it would attain perfection. That anticipation of fact has been with 
photography ever since. Assurances have been often unfulfilled, but now we 
stand not far outside the threshold of what practical photographers will regard as 
practical color photography. Signs are not wanting that the conviction of the 
commercial value of a process of color photography which might be employed 
in portraiture has steadily strengthened, and that the outlook on current advances 
is keener now than ever it has been before. The printing press has been in 
advance of the photographer in creating a taste for color among all sections of 
the community, and the monochromatic products of the photographic process 
are made to look pale beside the gorgeous hues of lithography and three-color 
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half-tone. Yet there are signs also that the photographer is on the watch to 
provide what the public wants, as witness the colored miniature which has be- 
come a fixture in the price-list, and has proved highly profitable to many a busi- 
ness. The colored or tinted print, too, has had its share of attention, though 
not with any greater success than, in the majority of cases, its qualities entitled 
it to. But to what extent has there been any actual movement towards pressing 
processes of color photography into the service of the studio as a money winner ? 
It cannot be said that any process can boast at present of any appreciable com- 
mercial application. It is within our knowledge that more than one method 
of color photography for which great things have been claimed have been seriously 
examined by leading photographers with a view to putting them into practice. 
But nothing came of them; the processes could not respond to the demands made 
upon them. Until the announcement some weeks ago that a studio had been 
opened in Berlin solely for portraiture by a three-color process, we could not 
have named any establishment in which such work was carried on on a com- 
mercial scale. A well-known German professional, Herr Perschied, has been 
associated with a modified three-color method, but we are not aware that he 
has actually put it in operation in the regular way of business, though presum- 
ably the process is technically a success. A more recent example of color 
photography in the professional’s business has come before us in the shape of 
a considerable edition of portraits of the king, executed by Messrs. W. and D. 
Downey for the Indian Government. In this case a large colored portrait had 
been prepared from the original photograph of his Majesty, and over 500 smaller 
reproductions were supplied in the form of three-color half-tone process prints. 
This form of three-color print is not one which can often be applied in com- 
mercial photography, nor is it one which would, in the majority of instances, 
prove readily saleable. But in the case of his Majesty’s portrait the final result 
of the framed print is very handsome. The execution of the order is certainly 
notable as showing the demand which exists in the highest circles for trichro- 
matic prints in preference to photographs which, in everything but the pos- 
session of color, are immeasurably their superiors. Assuming this demand 
for the colored picture to be, as we believe it is, common to all classes of society, 
we may ask the question: Is it technically possible and commercially possible 
to supply the demand? 

Technical possibility hinges chiefly on the minimum to which the expo- 
sures necessary for the making of the three negatives can be reduced. Com- 
mercial possibility depends chiefly on the cheapness with which the composite 
three-color prints can be produced. To take the negatives first, we believe it 
can be claimed for the modern orthochromatic plates, or for plates sensitized 
with the more recent dye sensitizers, that exposures for all three negatives, under 
favorable conditions of light, will not exceed a time which would be considered 
impossible by a photographer of adult sitters. Comparing three-exposure 
with one-exposure cameras for three-color work, the balance of practical advan- 
tage would seem to lie with the former, for the latter are costly, more difficult 
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of adjustment, and introduce extra filters. With a one-lens camera, in which 
the three exposures are made successively, the whole operation need not occupy 
more than a few seconds, presuming, as we have already said, the very best 
studio conditions. The relation of the three exposures is even more impor- 
tant than the correct exposure as a whole, and for this reason an accurate shutter 
which will automatically give, say, 2, 1, and 4 seconds for the three screens 
or can be set for other ratios as the filters may require, is a most advisable method 
of exposure. The apparatus, therefore, for direct three-color negative-making 
is not unduly elaborate nor excessively costly. 

Turning to the commercial possibility of the process, the facts for the guid- 
ance of the photographer are more difficult of quotation. In the case of large 
editions the negatives can be turned over to a printer and plate-maker in half- 
tone or collotype, and proofs ordered to the number required, but that is a 
course which can be followed in few cases, and is practically useless to photog- 
raphers whose order from a set of negatives cannot be expected to run to more 
than a dozen or two. The only practicable method for them is the triple-pig- 
ment print, the suggestion of which will perhaps be received with little enthu- 
siasm by those who have listened to the accounts of difficulties from workers 
of that process. Such prints, it is surmised, must necessarily be producible 
only at a price which will be prohibitive for commercial work. We are not 
convinced of the truth of this argument. The materials of the three-color 
pigment prints are cheap enough; the cost is in the labor, and estimates of that 
cost are made regardless of the fact that no systematic use is made of the process. 
Before the process can be judged commercially possible or impossible, it is 
necessary to discover what form of labor can be employed to print and make 
the pigment trichromes. It was stated some time ago that the making of three- 
color prints was work requiring the patience of feminine hands for its proper 
performance. We would not assume that it is to be left to female labor to bring 
color-photography within commercial limits, but it may be pointed out that 
the important question of the systematic printing of trichromes on paper re- 
quires to be worked out in figures. As things are at present, the difficulty and 
uncertainty of the process become magnified from the fact that the most expert 
of those who work the process cannot claim to be more than beginners, and 
that the expense of the method at present simply represents the price of experience 
learnt by failure. 

These considerations and others affecting the commercial status of the 
three-color process deserve the attention of the professional. At present the 
claims of the process require confirmation in practice, but we may anticipate 
that before very long the tri-color method will venture upon the arena of actual 
commercial application. Ten years ago, when the direct-color transparencies 
of Mr. Ives were prominently before the photographic world, the comment 
was: “Yes, this is all very well, but we want prints on paper.” That request 
is now very near being granted. What use will be made of the new powers? 
— British Journal of Photography. 
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CALCULATING ENLARGEMENTS WITHOUT TABLES 
WILLIAM PERRY HOPKINS 


NLARGING and reducing a photograph to any given size is a much 
simpler matter of calculation than many of the text-books would 
lead us to believe. All one needs to know is the equivalent focus 
of the lens to be used. No tables whatever are necessary. The 

method is a simple matter of fractions “done in the head,” for all ordinary 
calculations; and even the most elaborate combinations can be figured on a 
scrap of paper, without reference to any data whatever. The simplicity and 
accuracy of the method is best shown by a few examples. 

Suppose we have a lens of six inches equivalent focus, and we wish to use 
it to make a 3x (three times) enlargement — that is, an enlargement whose 
vertical and horizontal over-all measurements will be just three times as large 
as the original; which would give us a print 12x 15 from a 4x 5 negative. 

We should merely have to divide the focal length by the number of mag- 
nifications (or times of enlargement) and add the result to the focal length. 
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This will give the proper distance from negative to lens. Thus 6 + 3 = 2, 
and 6 +2 = 8. Therefore, the distance from lens to negative is eight inches. 

To find the proper distance between the lens and sensitive paper (or plate, 
if a transparency or enlarged negative) we may simply multiply the number 
oj inches so obtained by the times of enlargement (8 x 3) and the result (24) rep- 
resents the distance in inches. 

So, if we wish to make a 4x (four times) enlargement with the same lens, 
we divide the focal length (6) by the times of enlargement (4) and add the 
result to the focal length, making a total distance of 74 inches from negative 
to lens. Multiplying this 74 inches by the times of enlargement (4), we see 
that the paper should be 30 inches distant from the lens. 

These figures are correct, not merely approximately so. Compare them 
with the result of estimates made up from any tables or elaborate old-time 
formule, heretofore published. 

The rule follows along the same lines when using a lens of 12-inch focus. 
All the foregoing figures will be doubled, because the lens is double the focal 
length of the first lens. Therefore, a 3 x enlargement requires a distance of 
16 inches from negative to lens, and 48 inches from paper to lens. Likewise, 
a 4x enlargement changes these figures to 15 and 60 inches, respectively. The 
progressive idea is thus shown: -— 


Times of Negative to Lens to Paper Equivalent Focus 
Enlargement. Lens. or Plate. of Lens. 
‘x 12 inches 12 inches 6 inches 
2 x 9 18 ae 6 
3x 8 24 6 
5x 71 36 6 
6x 7 42 6 


The above simple table makes it clear that for each diameter enlarged, 
the distance from Jens to paper is increased just the equivalent focal length 
of the lens itself; while the distance from negative to lens is decreased a distance 
equal to one half, or one third, or one fourth of the focal length, or whatever 
the degree of enlargement may be. A 3 x enlargement adds one third the focal 
length to make the lens-to-negative distance. A 4x enlargement adds one 
quarter in the same way. 

No matter how fractional the equivalent focus happens to be, the method 
is unchanged. If we have a Collinear Series II, No. 4, which is of 7{ inch 
focus, the figures corresponding to the above would be: — 


Times of Negative to Lens to Paper Equivalent Focus 
Enlargement. Lens. or Plate. of Lens. 

Ix 15.75 inches 15.75 inches 7.875 inches 
2x 11.8 23.6 * 
4x 9.84 “ 39-37.“ 7-875 
5x 9-45 “ 47.25 “ 7.875“ 
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Try the scheme any way you like. Test it to your satisfaction. Even 
if you usually consult a table, try it, and see how easy the result can be obtained 
without the tables. 

It is equally plain that if one wishes to reduce instead of enlarge, the re- 
spective figures may be reversed. ‘Thus if we are to reduce to one third the 
size of original with a 6-inch lens, the distance from lens to negative should 
be 24 inches, and that from lens to paper should be 8 inches. The other 
figures follow exactly the same rule. 

Not the least advantage of the method as outlined is that it permits one 
to set up the camera with the lens at the proper distance from the negative, 
before figuring the lens-to-paper distance; so that you need dive only once 
under the focus-cloth, thus saving time in focusing. It is assumed, of course, 
that a back-focus camera is employed — such as nearly all the long-focus or 
copying cameras are fitted with— as thereby the lens-to-paper distance is 
not affected by the focusing. If a front focus camera is employed, the pro- 
cedure may be reversed and the lens-to-negative distance first obtained. 

Most amateurs forget that very satisfactory enlargements may be made 
on Velox, Rotox, Cyko, Vinco, Dekko, Argo, or the other so-called gaslight 
papers. It is not necessary to depend on the dark-room bromides. Indeed, 
there is a certain advantage in the use of the slower papers, as very often a 
greater latitude of exposure is allowable. If daylight is employed, and the 
window receives good light, the exposures need not be unduly long; and the 
very strong light will often serve to reduce the extreme contrast in underex- 
posed or overdeveloped negatives, and will render softer results. This is 
doubly an advantage, inasmuch as enlargements are broader by virtue of the 
enlargement process, which makes each line wider; and therefore a general 
softening of the contrasts often aids in getting a more pleasing effect. 

The variance in speed between the different grades of papers is not diffi- 
cult to find, especially by taking a series of strips, one of each kind of paper, 
and exposing parts of them for graduated exposures. For example, use a 
half-inch-wide strip of Velox, Rotox, and Cyko. Expose, using a 2 x enlarge- 
ment under a medium-dense negative, the first quarter for say one minute, 
the next for three minutes, the third for six minutes, and the remainder for 
ten minutes. This, roughly speaking, being for autumn exposure about three 
o’clock, with camera pointed toward the western horizon, at the height of a 
second-story window above ground. Development should be made of all 
three strips together, in the normal M-Q developer. Of course, the strips 
should be marked when taken from their envelopes, to prevent confusion. 

Special Velox is from four to five times faster than regular Velox, and 
Portrait Cyko runs about ten times faster than the Carbon Cyko. Rotox is 
one hundred times slower than Rotograph (dark-room) bromide. Special Velox 
is about twelve times slower than Eastman bromide. 

With these suggestions as guides and a very little experience, the exposure 
factor need not bother anybody very much. 
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J. H. FIELD 
RETURN OF SPRING 
TENTH PRIZE, CLASS A 
W. H. PORTERFIELD 
AURORA 

FIFTH PRIZE, CLASS A 


WING 


MOONLIGHT 
AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


A silvery bridge across the sea 

The moon is making, dear, for thee ; 
Where thou and I our tryst shall keep, 
When all the world is wrapped in sleep. 
So, fare thee well; and though we part, 
Tis not for aye,— ah, no! dear heart ; 
For thou my guiding star shalt be, 

To bring me back, my love, to thee. 


When darkening waves of doubt arise, 
And day’s last ember fades and dies, 

As yesternight, beyond the mist — 

I’ll seek the path the moon has kissed. 
Then, o’er the bridge I’ll come to thee, 
Across the shimmering, moonlit sea; 
And one lone star will watch above, 
’Twixt thee and me, — my life, my love ! 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s load, 
And, for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 
These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of woods and comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And after showers the smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth, 


And, best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth. 
— Selected. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


friends for a prosperous and happy New Year. It is compara- 

tively easy to extend best wishes to be happy, but the problem 
that confronts most of us at this time is how best to be happy. It is 
safe to affirm that the first essential is not to expect too much. Blessed 
are they who do not expect, for they shall not be disappointed. So far as pos- 
sible, without self-deception, see all the good you can in the world, and fear not 
evil, because it is something powerless and temporary, which will soon defeat itself. 
Some great writer has said: ‘One must not take this life too seriously. As 
soon as we live above it, much of it becomes unimportant, and if the essentials 
are secure, we must not care too much for the subordinate. Many of the best 
people suffer from this magnifying of trifles, and especially from their dependence 
on other people’s opinions; and this lack of proportion makes for such people 
each day’s work much more difficult than it would otherwise be.”’ 

One thing, at least, is certain. If you desire to advance and improve, it 
can never be done accidentally. It must begin in a distinct, resolved purpose to 
make a change for the better. We stand at the parting of the ways, on the 
threshold of a New Year. Be sure you take the right one, and as you go 
down the road, leave all enmities and strifes behind. Take up the new life 

st 


Wit the dawn of the New Year come best wishes from a host of 


volume for 1906 with hopeful hearts and scan its pages with joy. What 
does it contain for us? Let the poet answer. 

I bring you, friends, what the years have brought 

Since ever men toiled, aspired, or thought — 


Days for labor, and nights for rest; 
And I bring you Love, a heaven-born guest; 


Space to work in and work to do, 

And faith in that which is pure and true. 
Hold me in honor and greet me dear, 

And sooth, you’ll find me a Happy New Year. 


LET US HAVE BEAUTY NEXT 
\ N Y HAT will the New Year bring to us of beauty and truth? this is the 
question that many in the photographic world are asking themselves 
to-day. 

Beauty! We can recall many pictures, during the past year, in which 
beauty was well-nigh forgotten or overlooked, in the great straining after 
effect or in the vain endeavor to prove some wild theory with the photograph. 

Truth! A contemporary writer has declared that John Keats muddled 
the minds of a great many people when he wrote, “Beauty is truth — truth 
beauty.” The saying is true enough, but it has been wrongly understood 
by thousands of theorists who have interpreted it to mean, ‘“‘Let us produce 
what looks to us like truth and then sandbag the world into declaring that it 
is beauty.”” But they have got the cart before the horse. They should have 
begun with beauty first, just as Keats did. If they had portrayed beauty, the 
world would soon have recognized the truth in their pictures. Now that im- 
pressionism has spent its force, let the next great movement in art stand for 
beauty. For after impressionism, romanticism, and symbolism, it is beauty’s turn 
next. Let beauty be the watchword and rallying cry for all photographic workers 
during 1906. In the process of time, it will mean the complete transformation 
of the photographic art world. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
HIS thought is respectfully submitted as a common cause to the 
i leaders of the Photo Secession and the American Federation of 
Photographic clubs. For between these two movements in the 
American Photographic world our desire has always been to hold the 
middle course. We have invariably sought to follow the injunction of St. 
Paul of “proving all things and holding fast to that which is good.” We recog- 
nize much that is good, on both sides of this controversy, and of the sincerity 
and unselfishness of the leaders there can be no question. Holding these views, 
it has been our ambition, for some time, to find a common basis of agreement 
on which both could unite for the general good of photography. Our overtures 
have been listened to respectfully by the Photo Secession, they have been cor- 
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dially received by the American Federation of Photographic Clubs. As to the 
final outcome, it is perhaps too soon to speak. But the justice of our cause leads 
us to hope for the best. 

John Fiske always considered “compromise a great thing.” ‘Truth is 
a point of view, — let us get together,” he used to say. And so he worked to 
keep the old as a foundation for the new. 


THE NEW PHOTO ERA 


E have been much interested recently, in reading in the Publisher, 

\ \ that Atlanta, Georgia, is in February, to have an opportunity to 

rejoice over the advent of a twenty-page pictorial weekly, the 

like of which the heavens have not before beamed on. Mr. Upshaw, 

who will be editor-in-chief, says the new paper will be fashioned some- 

what after Colliers’ Weekly, and will be a sort of composite of the Youths’ 
Companion, the Christian Index, and the Ram’s Horn. 

“Piety in the Home; Power in the Life; Purity in the State,’’ will be the 
new paper’s motto. 

“Put dynamite in her and she’ll go, Bud. I want some of the stock,” 
was the way Rev. Sam Jones greeted the suggestion, and he was among the 
first of the subscribers. 

Being in the publishing business ourselves, we are looking for the Sam Jones 
of the photographic world. We want new subscribers to the PHoro Era, 
fifty thousand strong, if possible; and while we draw the line at dynamite, we 
can promise more enterprise, more ginger, and a bigger and better magazine 
than ever before. We shall aim to make the PHoto ERA during 1906 a great 
clearing-house for photographic ideas. We have increased its size, doubled 
the text pages, strengthened the departments, and reduced the price nearly 
one half, all in the interest of the subscriber, old and new. 


FRANKLIN BICENTENNIAL 


N Jan. 17,1706, Benjamin Franklin, a printer and publisher, and one of the 
() greatest philosophers and scientists of his day, was born in Boston. He 
attended the public schools of his native city until he was ten years old, 
when he left to go to work. At twelve years he was writing verses and 
essays which he printed himself. The old hand-press which he used for this pur- 
pose is still preserved in Boston. In 1723, when he was seventeen years old, he 
left Boston to begin life for himself, and went to Philadelphia, where he lived 
through the troublesome days of the Revolution and was one of the famous 
committee which framed the Declaration of Independence. He helped, too, to 
frame the Constitution of the United States. He secured the aid of France for 
the struggling colonies in their fight for freedom. When he passed away, on 
April 17, 1790, he was mourned by his fellow-countrymen and the world, who 
praised his great talents, his benevolence, and his patriotism. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer 
and the beginner. Membership may be obtained by sending name 
and address to the PHoto ERA. 


“ALL summer in the fields and all win- 
ter in the study” may be a good motto for 
literary folk to follow, but we who juggle 
with the silver and the lens know that 
winter in the fields affords unusual op- 
portunities for the pursuit of our pet 
avocation. Such ‘‘atmosphere” as one 
finds in a frosty morning, or in a misty, 
moisty evening; such interesting studies of 
lights and shadows when the sun is near 
its rising or its setting; such weird effects 
when the snow is driving and drifting 
across the land are only found when 
Winter is king. Each one of his capri- 
cious moods has in them something of 
charm, and though one may not be able 
to capture with his camera a replica of 
every particular phase, yet the pursuit is 
always exciting and stimulating. 

Some amateurs lay aside their cameras 
when cold weather comes and betake 
themselves to their study, and thus lose 
much photographic pleasure. To induce 
the members of our Guild to make an 
effort to secure some excellent pictures 
of winter we are offering special prizes 
for ‘Winter Scenes.” 

Do you want to know where you can 
find a fine example to follow? It is in 
one of the numbers of Art in Photography, 
published this year by the PHoto Era. 
The title of the picture is ‘‘Sale Temps,” 
and is by L. Misonne, of Gilly. It shows 
a long road lined on either side by leaf- 
less trees, between the trunks of which 
may be seen a wide stretch of country. 
Along the road — which is covered with 
snow and slush —trudge three figures 
carrying umbrellas. The figures are not 
large enough to obtrude themselves on 
the sight to the exclusion of the rest of 
the picture, but seem an integral part of 
the landscape. Clouds hang low in the 


sky, but evidently there is a hint of sun- 
shine somewhere, for the boles of the 
trees are reflected in the watery snow 
which lies in the road. 

It is a most remarkable photographic 
study of winter, and yet it is a picture 
which any amateur is capable of making, 
but which, in truth, very few do make. 
Let every member of the Guild try his 
or her best to make one as good. 


TANK DEVELOPMENT 


A NUMBER of queries having reached the 
editor asking what is meant by tank devel- 
opment and the details of the process, the 
following hints are for their enlightenment. 
By tank development is meant placing the 
plates vertically in a tank or box with 
grooves, and filling the tank with weak 
developer, and leaving the plates for several 
hours to a very, very slow development. 
This method of development has its ad- 
vantages, for plates may be placed at night 
in the tank and left until morning without 
further manipulation. They are then ex- 
amined, and if development is completed, 
they are rinsed and placed in the hypo 
bath, then washed and dried. 

A developer must be used which will 
both bring out detail and give density, and 
any good developer that contains these 
properties may be used, weakened to the 
right degree, which will be about twelve 
times the amount of water required for 
normal development. 

Glycin is a developer that acts slowly, is 
stainless, and free from fog, so it is one of 
the best agents for tank development. 
Make up a stock solution 1} oz. of sulphite 
of soda crystals dissolved in 4 0z. of hot 
water. When cool add 4 oz. of glycin, and 
then 24 oz. of carbonate of potassium, 
stirring the potassium in slowly until the 
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mixture is smooth and creamy. 
For tank development take 2 
oz. of this solution and go oz. of 
water. Plates may be left in 
the solution for twelve or fifteen 
hours. If any are found not 
fully developed, they may be 
immersed for a moment or two 
in normal developer, using 4 
oz. of stock with 6 or 8 oz. of 
water. 

Ortol is another good agent 
for tank development. Ortol, 
45 grains; potassium metabi- 
sulphite, 22 grains; sulphite of 
soda crystals, 300 grains; car- 
bonate of soda crystals, 300 
grains; bromide of potassium, 
8 grains; water, 75 oz. 

There seems to be little 
danger of over-development, 
and plates have been left in 
the tank for twenty-four hours 
and at the end of that time 
found to be developed into fine 
negatives. 

The English call tank dev- 
elopment “stand” develop- 
ment. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 


AuTUMN and winter are the 
best seasons of the year for 
making nocturnal views, espe- 
cially in city streets lighted by 
gas and electricity. Late in 
the fall there are, as a rule, so 


many wet days when the snow’ G. EDWIN KELLER 


has not come to stay but 

falls in small quantities and quickly melts, 
leaving only patches here and there; just 
enough to make good high lights in a pic- 
ture. Later, after the snow has come for 
the winter, nocturnal views take on an 
added interest because of the varied 
forms which tracks and shadows assume 
on their background of white. Of course, 
one must be willing to endure a little dis- 
comfort in the making of scenes of the 
“night side of nature,” but if one is 
properly equipped with apparatus in 
quick working order, it is not so bad 
after all to prowl about on a wet or 


G. EDW/N 


FIRST PRIZE 


frosty night. On rainy nights, or nights 
following rainy days, when pavements 
are wet, they reflect the lights and 
give striking effects in lights and shadows; 
while on frosty nights one obtains a pecul- 
iar atmospheric effect in the picture not 
obtainable under any other conditions. 
An ice storm with trees and shrubs coated _ 
with ice offers unusual possibilities in the 
way of picture making. 

One must use a tripod, for there is no 
opportunity for snap-shots, and it will 
be found the wiser plan to use a light 
tripod and to open it and attach it to the 
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camera before starting out. A stout string 
attached to one of the legs of the tripod will 
be useful in confining the tripod when 
carrying one’s apparatus from point to 
point. 

Instead of carrying the plate-holders in 
the camera, a double bag, made after the 
fashion of a saddle bag, is more convenient. 
One end of this bag should be of white 
cloth and the other of black, and connected 
by a stout piece of webbing. They are 
easily carried over the shoulder. The white 
bag is for the unused plates, and the black 
bag for the plate-holders after the plates 
have been exposed. One thus avoids the 
mistake of making two pictures on one 
plate. A small bull’s-eye lantern, a box 
of Vestas, or a little electric candle will be 
necessary, for there are times when one 
needs a light for adjusting his camera, 
especially when focusing. A hand camera 
is to be preferred to a view camera, and 
the focusing is done by the focusing scale, 
it being almost impossible to get a clear 
focus on the glass, owing to the slight 
illumination of the subject. 

Non-halation are perhaps to be preferred 
to ordinary plates, especially if one wishes 
to bring brightly lighted windows or other 
lights within the field of the lens, but for 


ROBERT E. WEEKS 


G. EDWIN KELLER THIRD PRIZE 


most occasions the ordinary plate will give 
as good results. If non-halation plates are 
used, the time of exposure must be doubled. 
The time of exposure varies from one 
to ten minutes according 
to the intensity of the light. 
With electricity the expo- 
sure is much shortened, 
from one to two minutes 
being quite sufficient. The 
exposure may be pro- 
longed for five minutes 
without much danger of 
exposure, and there are 
times when one may make 
a snap-shot and get excel- 
lent results, but in the 
latter case the lights must 
be very bright and snow 
on the ground, otherwise 
one would have only faint 
streaks of light, without 
form, for his pains. 
Nocturnal pictures sel- 
dom show any signs of 
life, the reason being that 
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the light is so dim that objects pass- 
ing across the field of the lens during the 
exposure leave no impression on the plate. 
Sometimes it happens that cabs or carriages 
standing at the curb are in the scene, and 
though the horses move more or less, the 
movement will not be perceptible in the 
negative, for of course there is little or no 
detail to betray the effect of movement. 

Development should be prolonged until 
the high lights are quite dense, for one 
wishes contrast in a night picture, and this 
cannot be obtained with a thin negative. 

The prints should of course be made in 
black and white, smooth platinotype being 
best for some negatives and the rough paper 
for others. 

Nocturnal photography is most fascinat- 
ing, and its followers are unmindful of the 
small discomforts which attend its pursuit, 
being persuaded that the results obtained 
are ample remuneration for their night 
prowls with a camera. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 

First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, 
and will be awarded in photographic 
books or magazines published or adver- 
tised by us; in enlargements, art port- 
folios of photogravures, mounts, or other 
photographic materials advertised by us; 
or, if preferred, we will send any article 
of a photographic or art nature which can 
be bought in Boston for the amount of 
the prize won. 


RULES 

Membership in THE Rounp RoBIN 
GUILD, with all its benefits, — among 
which the correspondence privilege prob- 
ably stands first, — is free to all, and we 
invite every photographer to become a 
member. Entrance in the monthly com- 
petitions is limited to subscribers to 
Puoto Era. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


December. — “‘ Decorative Pictures.” 
Closes January 31. By decorative pic- 


tures in this particular competition is 


meant pictures which readily lend them- 
selves to decorative effect in magazine 
making, as opposed to those of only an 
illustrative nature. Headings of pages 
or departments, the decorating of whole 
pages and ‘‘contents” page designs are 
desired. ‘‘Cover Designs” will be re- 
served for a special competition later. 
Decorative pictures need not of necessity 
be either landscapes or waterscapes, al- 
though good examples of their use may 
be found in the April, November, and 
December issues. Flower studies after 
the style so successfully made by Miss 
Carine Cadby, of England, are especially 
pleasing. In fact there are photographs 
in almost every class of work, especially 
if they happen to be of a sketchy char- 
acter, which could be used. We hope 
therefore that our readers will take es- 
pecial interest in this competition and 
look through their negatives for attractive 
material. 


January. — ‘Winter Views.” Closes 
February. 

February. — “Reflections.” Closes 
March 31. 


March. — “Trades.” Pictures en- 
tered in this competition should be illus- 
trative of the various employments, such 
as blacksmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, 
and the like. Closes April 30. 


April. — “Portraiture.” Closes May 
31. 

May. — ‘‘ Mother and Child Pictures.” 
Closes June 30. 

June. — “Garden Scenes.” Closes 
July 31. 


FOREGROUND STUDY — AWARDS 


First prize: G. Edwin Keller. 

Second prize: Robert E. Weeks. 

Third prize: G. Edwin Keller. 

Fourth prize: John W. Schuler. 

Honorable mention: William Spanton, 
Fred Wright, Mrs. William F. Jinks, Karl 
Kaffenberger. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
BertHA B.—An article on intensifying 
negatives will be found in the February, 
1903, number of the PHoto Era. The 
blue-print formula has been forwarded. 
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Cuas. D. F.—If you have so much 
trouble with flash-light powders, why not 
try the flash-light sheets? They burn more 
slowly, make softer high lights, and give 
more detail in the shadows. They are not 
so dangerous to handle as the powders. 
Use a gas lighter, and touch one corner of 
the sheet with the flame. 

H. R. Winter. — In choosing a camera, 
one is governed by the kind of work one 
wishes to do. For good all-around work 
a 4x5 will be the most sensible size. One 
can have enlargements made from the 
small negatives, in case one would like the 
picture in larger size. The larger the size of 
plate used, the more expensive become the 
materials for work. I have just seen some 
beautiful enlargements made by an am- 
ateur, from negatives 3 x 3, in which detail 
was fine, and the pictures themselves very 
artistic. 

SHIRLEY S. — Evidently your pyro de- 
veloper is too alkaline, and if so, that would 
cause the chemical fog. Add a little more 
citric acid to the bath, and I think you will 
find it will work all right. Perhaps you 
have an excess of sulphite of soda, the 
reason the bath is too alkaline. 

JANE R. — No; you need not be afraid 
of overexposing ina night picture, provided 
no strong electric light comes within the 
field of the lens. Your spoiled negatives 
can be cleared from the silver and re- 
sensitized in blue-print solution, and made 
into blue transparencies. Formulas have 
been given in the PHoto Era, and if you 
have not the back numbers, a copy con- 
taining the article will be mailed you on 
receipt of fifteen cents. A formula will be 
found in the PHoto Era for July, 1go2. 

SARAH L. LEITHER. — See answer to 
Harlow H.,next column. So many prints 
are received at this office that unless 
properly mounted and marked they stand 
a chance of being lost. Great care is 
taken of all pictures received, but in case 
of unmarked and unmounted prints they 
sometimes go astray. 

Davip Fenton. — The discoloration or 
stain on your Velox prints may be removed 
by placing them in a solution of sulphuric 
acid, 4 oz.; chrome alum, 1 0z.; water, 10 
ozs. Wash well afterwards. 


C. K. Hexom. — The film which you 
enclose looks as if it had been light- 
struck along the edges. I note that you 
say the edge is held in place by strips of 
tin. Is the tin black? If not, possibly 
that would account for the streaks which 
certainly indicate that the film has been 
exposed to light in some manner. Please 
write in regard to tin edging. 

ANNA DEANE.—I would advise you to re- 
turn balance of box of plates to the makers. 
The pinholes which you find so uniformly 
on each plate are doubtless due to dust 
settling in the film when drying. In re- 
turning plates explain that plates have 
not been exposed to dust by you, but 
were taken directly from box and placed 
in camera. They will send you another 
box of plates in place of the poor ones. 

Hartow H. — In sending prints to the 
competition of the Guild all prints should 
be mounted and the name and address of 
sender written on each card mount. This 
is the only way to insure safe delivery 
and return of prints. 

M. G. Norton. — Your pictures sent 
in competition for Water Craft were very 
meritorious, and honorable mention was 
marked on the list containing your name, 
but by an oversight a number of names 
were left off the list that should have 
received this commendation. Please try 
again in another competition. Perhaps 
you can send us something in the “Snow 
Scenes” competition announced in this 
number. 

S. D. Ferris. — You can use water- 
color lamp-black, rather thick, for stain- 
ing the places in the inside of your camera 
which have become worn or scratched. 
The color sinks into the wood and does 
not rub off. This is the simplest method; 
but if you prefer, you can buy a little 
lusterless black paint designed especially 
for use in cameras. 

V. L. T. — Exchanges are printed in 
this department free of charge. If you 
have any photographic apparatus or pic- 
tures which you would like to dispose 
of, you may have a notice of same printed 
once in the Round Robin Guild depart- 
ment gratis. A second insertion would 
demand a small fee. 
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The Crucible 


FORMOSULPHITE 

OF late photographic chemists, among 
whom the Messrs. Lumiere stand well to 
the fore, have been experimenting exten- 
sively with formosulphite, which will be 
hailed as a valuable discovery when its 
virtues become more generally known. 
The preparation takes the form of a fine 
white powder, readily soluble in water 
and unalterable either in powder or in 
solution, which is not the case with sodium 
sulphite or some of the alkalies. As it 
takes the place of both the preservative 
and the alkali and is also very economical, 
its use simplifies the compounding of the 
developer very materially, as the follow- 
ing pyro formula will show:— 


A 
B 
Formosulphite............... 2 ounces 


For use, take an ounce of A, an ounce of 
B, and from one to two ounces of water. 

Development of under or over expo- 
sures may be regulated with potassium 
bromide, or by varying the amount of 
formosulphite. Increase the quantity for 
underexposures and decrease it for over- 
exposures. 


BROWN TONES ON VELOX 


EXCELLENT brown tones may be se- 
cured on Velox paper by the use of the 
developer given below. A, Pyro, 30 gr.; 
potassium metabisulphite, 30 gr.; am- 
monium bromide, 30 gr.; water, 10 oz. 
B, Ammonia (.880), 75 minims; water, 
10 oz. A, $ oz.; B, $ 0z.; water, 1 0z.; 


adding more of A and B as time goes on. 
This developer is not rapid in its action 
and the print should be shielded from 
direct gaslight, or better, develop under 
the light through an orange glass. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE FOR ELIMINATING 
HYPO 

Muc# has been written recently re- 
garding hypo eliminators, but too much 
dependence upon any chemical eradicator 
of the fixing bath is not advisable. Thor- 
ough fixation is the key to the difficulty. 
If the plate is not thoroughly fixed, the 
silver compounds in the emulsion are 
insoluble and cannot be removed by the 
most prolonged washing. On the other 
hand, should a negative be allowed to 
remain in the hypo bath as long again as 
the image requires to clear, little fear 
need be entertained that any hypo or 
unstable silver compounds will remain 
after a good washing in running water. 
Water is the best eliminator after all, 
especially when one considers that the 
absolute removal of every trace of hypo 
is not of so great importance unless some 
form of after treatment is to be em- 
ployed. If this is the case, the use of 
hydrogen peroxide gives a pleasant feel- 
ing of immunity from stains which might 
follow mercuric intensification and simi- 
lar processes. The negative to be treated 
should be immersed for several minutes 
in a solution containing 1 oz. of hydrogen 
peroxide to 40 oz. of water, after which 
it should be washed thoroughly in run- 
ning water. 


VIEWS OF WATERFALLS 


MANY amateur photographers find it 
very difficult to make pleasing pictures 
of waterfalls, because the water is light 
and the banks usually very dark. Such 
extremes of contrast cannot be satisfactorily 
rendered on one plate. The water is sure 
to be overexposed, the banks underex- 
posed, or else both will suffer a little. By 
far the best plan is to use two plates, one 
for the water and another for the banks. 
With each negative correctly timed the 
view may be double-printed as described 
in No. 17 of The Practical Photographer 
mentioned in the advertising pages. 
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EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT 

THE following suggestions from The 
Australian Photographic Journal, describ- 
ing the results of exposure and develop- 
ment, seem to embody the whole matter 
in a nutshell, and should prove of interest 
to the amateur photographer, helping him 
to determine the cause of faulty negatives 
and remedy them in future work, or by 
after treatment. 

UNDEREXPOSURE. With Short Devel- 
opment. — Much of the negative is devoid 
of any image, only the brighter parts of 
the subject have produced any image at 
all and that is thin. There is no fine 
detail. The image on printing is, at first, 
hard and lacking in detail, but the whole 
print fogs over very soon. 

With Moderate Development. — Similar 
to the first but a little more detail is ap- 
parent and the brighter parts of the sub- 
ject (the high lights) are denser. It is 
hard in contrasts on printing. 

With Prolonged Development. — Still 
no fine details, and the high lights very 
dense. Excessively hard and unpictur- 
esque in printing. May usually be im- 
proved a little by reduction with ammo- 
nium persulphate. 

Correct Exposure. With Short De- 
velopment. — Not quite enough detail in 
the deep shadows. The negative as a 
whole is not rich enough in contrasts and 
density, and gives poor flat prints unless 
a very brilliant printing paper is used. 
Improved by intensification. 

With Correct Development. — The re- 
sult is the most faithful reproduction of 
the subject that can be got, and with a 
subject rich in variety of tone and lighting, 
should be full of very fine detail in the 
deepest shadows, and should range from 
practically clear glass through all degrees 
up to the maximum density that is of use 
in printing. 

With Overdevelopment. — Although the 
image is present in full detail in all parts, 
the shadows, the half-tones, and the high 
lights are all unnecessarily dense, the nega- 
tive takes a long time to print, and is too 
steep in gradation, so that in the print 
either the detail in the high lights does 
not appear, or the shadows are blocked 


up. Reduction will improve such a nega- 
tive. 

OVEREXPOSURE. With Short Develop- 
ment. — The negative is full of detail, 
but very thin and flat, and may be con- 
fused with an underexposed, underdevel- 
oped negative, if the latter has been veiled 
all over in any way. Careful examina- 
tion of the detail in the shadows will, 
however, enable them to be distinguished. 
This type of negative can be much im- 
proved by intensification with mercury 
but an underexposed one is made very 
hard, asa rule. The uranium intensifier 
gives the best results with underexposed 
flat negatives, as it does not increase the 
contrasts so much as other intensifiers. 

With Moderate Development. — Is more 
dense generally than the preceding, 
but is still very flat and muddy-looking. 
It may sometimes be improved by first 
reducing and intensifying afterwards. 

With Prolonged Development. — Is very 
dense all over, even in the shadows. It 
may give a passable print, but is very 
slow. Reduction is the best treatment for 
such a negative. 

No after treatment of a bad negative 
can give anything approaching the result 
obtained by correct exposure and develop- 
ment. 


SCRATCHED NEGATIVES 


ScRATCHES on the glass side of a nega- 
tive are often troublesome if printing 
papers of fine grain are used, and the 
usual method is to fill the scratch with 
Canada balsam or apply it all over the 
negative and cement an unscratched glass 
to it. The latter method is perhaps bet- 
ter, but a satisfactory result may be 
obtained much more easily. Place an 
unscratched glass upon the glass side of 
the negative, with a few drops of glycerine 
between them, and fasten the two glasses 
together with passe-partout binding. The 
scratches will disappear and, if desirable, 
the plates may be separated after the 
printing has been finished, the glycerine 
washed off by immersing the whole nega- 
tive in water and standing up to dry 
again. Use as little glycerine as pos- 
sible, and avoid air-bubbles. 
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PRINTS FROM WET NEGATIVES 

In newspaper and other commercial 
work it is often necessary to make a print 
from a negative before it has had an 
opportunity to dry. A piece of thin trans- 
parent celluloid, such as is used for making 
roll films, makes an easy matter of the 
operation. After the negative has been 
washed and drained for a moment, dry 
the glass side with a towel and put it 
into a printing frame a size larger than 
itself, which has been furnished with a 
glass front such as would be used for 
printing from films. Now lay upon the 
wet film a piece of transparent celluloid 
the size of the printing frame, and upon 
this dry surface the printing paper. The 
back of the frame may now be put on 
and the print made. If the celluloid is 
removed immediately after the print has 
been finished and the negative is rinsed 
in water, it can be stood up to dry un- 
damaged. 


GREEN TONES ON BROMIDE PAPERS 

A VERY simple process for toning bro- 
mides green has recently been reported 
by Lumiere and Seyewitz. The first so- 
lution is as follows: — 


Potassium ferricyanide........ 60 “ 
Lead nitrate......... * 


When the print has completely whitened 
in this solution, it should be well washed 
and immersed in the following: — 


Cobalt moe * 
Hydrochloric acid............ 300 “ 


After about two minutes the image will 
have become green throughout, and thor- 
ough washing to remove all traces of 
free acid completes the treatment. 


SODIUM SULHPITE FOR FIXING 


SULPHITE of soda can be used instead 
of hypo for fixing. The strength of the 
bath should be four ounces of the crystals 
to a pint of water. It is, however, much 
slower and more expensive than hypo, 
but if the fixing bath happens to be ex- 
hausted, and no hypo is at hand, this 
knowledge may prove useful. 


STAINS ON P. O. P. 


BROWN stains on the clear portions of 
P. O. P. prints after toning and fixing 
are a frequent source of trouble with 
some workers. This may be due to iron 
in the wash water or other causes. What- 
ever the cause, however, these stains can 
usually be removed by careful manipula- 
tion. Soak a piece of absorbent cotton 
in ammonia (i part ammonia, .880 to 3 
parts water), and rub the stain gently 
until it is removed. It is best to do this 
when the print is dry, and care must be 
used not to injure the film. If prints 
have become stained through long keep- 
ing, this method may improve them. 


REMOVAL OF PYRO STAIN 
Many workers prefer pyro to all other 
developers, but dislike the stain it some- 
times gives. A simple and effective for- 
mula for the removal of this stain imme- 
diately after fixing is as follows: — 


(or sulphuric acid)......... 1 dram 
Sulphate of iron..............14 ounces 


YELLOW PRINTS 

Ir the whites of bromides or gaslight 
papers are found to be yellowed after 
complete fixing and washing, the print 
will be benefited by immersion in a strong 
solution of tartaric acid for an hour or 
more, after which it should be thoroughly 
washed in running water. 


COINS FOR WEIGHTS 

GRAIN or gram weights are not always 
at hand in the dark room of the average 
amateur photographer, and as strict ac- 
curacy is not essential in most photo- 
graphic processes, coins may often be 
used. Their weights are here given ap- 
proximately, and will be found near 
enough for ordinary purposes. 


Dime........... 2.5 grams 40 grains 
......... § 80“ 
Quarter dollar...6.25 “ 
Half dollar...... 200 “ 
4oo “ 
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SECOND AMERICAN SALON 


THE pictures composing the Second 
American Salon will be exhibited in 
several of the large cities of the United 
States this year, the same as last. The 
route list is as follows: — 

Providence Camera Club, Providence, 
R. I., Dec. 27, ’05 to Jan. 6, ’o6. 

Pittsburgh Academy of Science and 
Art (Photographic Section), Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Jan. 12, ’06 to Jan. 31, ’o6. 

Capital Camera Club, Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 5, ’06 to Feb. 20, ’o6. 

Chicago Camera Club, Chicago, IIl., 
March 1st to March 22d, ’o6. 

Minneapolis Camera Club, Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 29 to April 14, ’o6. 

Metropolitan Camera Club, New York, 
N. Y., April 18 to May 2, ’o6. 

Boston Camera Club, Boston, Mass., 
May 7 to May 19, ’o6. 

Many readers of PHoto ERA may be 
interested to know the names of those 
whose work was admitted for the Salon 
and the number of prints accepted from 


1 Morrison, Paul R. 5 Lee, G. Edgar 

1 Oesting, Paul 1 Lloyd, Lewis 

7 Parrish, Misses W. 2 Lodge, R. B. 

and G. 3 Marriage, Ernest 

Pearce, Mrs. W.W. 2 Mummery, I. C. S. 
Peterson, J. R. 2 Nitsdale, W. H. 
Phillips, Wm. H. 7 Marian Silverston 
Polasek, Edw. 
Potter, C. Fred’k ITALY 
Power, Geo. T. Becutti, Umberto 
Prall, Virginia M. Berta, E. 
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Pratt, Frederick H. 
Redfield, Hy. S. 
Robison, Hana 
Rodgers, C. M. 
Rosenberger, J. L. 
Scheer, Dr. G. H. 
Schuler, John W. 
Shaw, Walden W. 
Skolfield, S. S. 
Sleeth, R. L., Jr. 
Sweet Brothers 
Swenson, Gust. F. 
Townsend, C. E. 
Tracy, Margaret L. 
and Edith H. 


3 


Cambiaso, M. M. 
Carlo, Sciutto 
Castruccio, Giuseppe 
Cavadini, Luigi 
Garrone, Edwardo 
Ornano, Alfredo 
Rey, Guido 
Gloeden, V. von 


GERMANY 
Grienwaldt, L. O. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


2 


Cardini, Eugenio A. 


INDIA 


each exhibitor. 


list in full. 
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UNITED STATES 


Barr, Chas. E. 
Bell, Curtis 
Benedict, Dr. A. R. 
Berger, Hy., Jr. 
Bingham, Katherine 
Bodine and Lewis, 
Misses 
Boger, W. A. 
Bonfoey, A. D. 
Brodhun, Will D. 
Brookins, D. H. 
Brooks, Clarence G. 
Brown, Miss F. E. D. 
Bruce, R. D. 
Burnett, Vivian 
Buschemeyer, W. G. 
Canuteson, John 
Chaffee, A. D. 
Chislett, John 
Clarke, C. F. 
Cline, Winfield S. 
Colman, Mrs. F. M. 
Corthell, Wendell G. 
Dassonville, W. E. 
Davis, Chas. W. 
Davis, Dwight A. 
Eickemeyer, R., Jr. 


2 
I 
7 
I 
8 
2 
2 
4 
I 
4 
I 
5 
2 
5 
2 
2 
I 
3 
3 
3 
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We therefore publish the 


Elmberger, G. C. 
Engel, A. W. 

Field, J. H. 
Fischer, Fred 
Fleckenstein, Louis 
Furness, Dr. W. J. 
Gatch, Helen P. 
Gates, Solon L. 
Gay, Geo. Howell 
Gilbert, Homer W. 
Hanscom, Adelaide 
Hasson, John D. 
Hendrickson, H. 
Holden, Samuel 
Holm, Sara 
Holmes, G. L. 
Horlin, Gust. 
Hutchinson, E. R. 
Judson, O. B. 
Kaufman, R. S. 
Kennedy, Homer 
Knox, Wm. T. 
Lamb, Louis Albert 
Martin, Samuel A. 


Martindale, Thos. C. 


Maurer, Oscar 
Meyer, Alfred J. 
Minns, H. W. 


3 Underhill, Jas. E. 
1 Walbridge, H. F. 1 Joshi, P. S. 
1 White, W. McG. 
3 Wilhelmy, Dr. A. HOLLAND 
1 Willard,Mrs.Eleanor 3 Kaufmann, M., Jr. 
4 Zerbe, Wm. H. 
CAPE TOWN 
ENGLAND 3 Keene, Mrs. Caleb 
7 Barton, Mrs. G. A. 
1 Bennett, Lionel C. AUSTRIA 
1 Bennett, Hy. W. 2 Ledenig, Adolph 
2 Blake, A. H. 
5 Campion, Rev. H. C. IRELAND 
3 Clayden, Wm. t McLean, Wm. 
1 Cheyne, Tulloch 
2 Croft, J. Page AUSEEED 
2 Taylor, E. D. 1 Mayer, Theodore 
6 Grindrod, Chas. F. 
5 Hensler, W. A. I. SPAIN 
4 Hoppe, E. O. 3 Poquet, José 
2 Kimber, S. G. 
2 King, C. J. MEXICO 
1 Lane, W. Harold 2 Ravelle, H. 


Mr. E. J. Curtis exhibited recently in 
the Arts Club, 37 West Thirty-fourth 
St., New York City, a complete set of 
his remarkable photographs of the Ameri- 
can Indian. The pictures, numbering 
about two hundred, comprised portraits, 
groups and various phases of the life of the 
dying race, in which it is apparent that 
the original American possesses human 
qualities that deserve our utmost sym- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


pathy. What a sad commentary on the 
neglect, indifference, nay brutal treat- 
ment of the noble red men on the part 
of the white invaders! Mr. Curtis has 
succeeded not only in acquainting us 
with the dominatingly superior aspect 
of our “red-skinned” wards, but has 
infused into these admirable pictures 
his own personality, so that the results 
have a strong and distinct artistic value. 
This admirable work of Mr. Curtis was 
most worthily treated in an issue of 
Scribner’s Monthly last summer and 
excited unusual attention. We under- 
stand that this interesting and valuable 
collection of Indian photographs will be 
shown in the art gallery of the St. Botolph 
Club, Boston, Massachusetts, during 
February or March. 


Henry H. Hyatt, president and treas- 
urer of the H. A. Hyatt Supply Company, 
died suddenly at the Union Station, St. 
Louis, Tuesday morning, November 28, 
from acute indigestion. For many years 
Mr. Hyatt has been a central figure in 
the photographic supply trade of the South- 
west, and through general advertising and 
his own house journal, The Photo-Mirror, 
was well known and highly respected 
throughout the country. He was a man 
whose loss will be deplored by a host of 
friends and acquaintances and the PHoto 
Era joins them in extending condolences 
to Mrs. Hyatt, her two sons, Harry H. and 
Edward K. Hyatt, and her daughter, Mrs. 
McGeary. 


THE tenth annual convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of Wisconsin 
will be held April 24, 25 and 26 in the 
Masonic Temple building, which furnishes 
excellent convention halls. The St. Charles 
Hotel will be the official headquarters. 

Mr. Burt A. Rice offers a beautiful tro- 
phy to be competed for by the members of 
the Association; but in order to encourage 
the photographers from outside of Mil- 
waukee to enter for this trophy, he speci- 
fied that Milwaukee members shall not 
be permitted to compete in this class. 


Pictures entered in this class may be 
any size, and any kind of material may be 
used. Full details and conditions will 
be published in the annual program. 

Mr. A. Werner offers a very handsome 
bronze vase, the competition for which 
will be open to all members of the Asso- 
ciation, in good standing for 1906. Full 
information regarding the conditions will 
be published in the annual program, 
or will be furnished to intending com- 
petitors who inquire of the Secretary, 
before the program is published. 

The Association will offer four gold 
badges, as follows: — 

Class ‘‘A,’” Heads. (Bust Portraits.) 
Six Pictures. 

First award, A Gold Badge, valued 
at $15.00. 

Second award, A Gold Badge, valued 
at $10.00. 

Class “‘B,” Full figures, Three quarter 
figures and Groups. Six Pictures. 

First award, A Gold Badge, valued 
at $15.00. 

Second award, A Gold Badge, valued 
at $10.00. 


Officers of the Association will not 
enter in Class “A” or “B.” 

Competition is permitted in one of 
these two classes only; but competitors 
are not barred from entering in the trophy 
classes (except in the competition for 
the “B. A. Rice Trophy,” Milwaukee 
members will not enter). 

Pictures from the same negative may 
not be entered in more than one class. 

All competitors must be members of 
the Association, and in good standing 
for 1906. 

All pictures must be from negatives 
taken since May, 1905, and if framed, 
should be without glass. 

Pictures entered for competition must 
have no name on the front of either pic- 
tures or frames; but should be marked 
on the back, for identification and return 
to the owner. 

It is very important that all exhibitors 
should notify the Secretary, at least ten 
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days before the opening of the convention, 
stating the number of exhibits they wish 
to enter, also the Classes, and about how 
many square feet of wall space their ex- 
hibits will require. This is very important, 
as the committee will wish to know how 
much wall space to prepare for all exhibits. 

All exhibits should be addressed to “J. 
M. Bandtel, Sec’y P. A. of W., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,” and must be in the hands 
of the Exhibits Committee by April 21st 
at 5 P.M., sure, as all exhibits must be 
unpacked and hung before the opening 
of the convention. 


Tue Photographers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania will hold its tenth annual 
convention in Carrol Institute, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1, 2, 3, 1906. 

The prizes offered by the Association 
are worthy of notice, especially the fol- 
lowing, which is a special prize to photog- 
raphers outside the Association: — 

The Association will offer a beauti- 
ful silver loving cup for the three best 
portraits, any size. Must be made since 
April, 1905. An entrance fee of $2.00 
will be required. 

General exhibit open to the world. 
This exhibit is for study, to give the owner 
an opportunity to compare his produc- 
tions with the work of his fellow-crafts- 
men. It will be strictly educational, but 
subject to the following conditions of 
entry: Six portraits, any size, framed or 
unframed, but must be made from neg- 
atives taken since April, 1905. 

Grand salon, to be composed of all 
pictures in the general exhibit receiving 
a marking of sixty points out of a pos- 
sible one hundred. A_ beautiful certifi- 
cate, signed by the judges and_ specify- 
ing the markings received, will be awarded 
to each exhibitor. 

The Slater Trophy. — A special prize, 
third contest. Mr. W. F. Slater, of Phil- 
adelphia, offers as a special prize an elab- 
orate silver loving cup, gold lined, ten 
inches high. 

This trophy will be awarded to any 
member of the Association who shall ex- 


hibit the six best portraits printed on 
American aristo-platino paper from neg- 
atives made since April, 1905. Prints 
to be not smaller than nine (g) inches 
one way. Pictures to be framed without 
glass. 

No name to appear on the front of the 
exhibit. These pictures are to be judged 
on their artistic merits. 

This trophy will be awarded under the 
following conditions: The winner shall 
hold the cup for one year, and shall com- 
pete for it again at every succeeding con- 
vention until he has won it a third time, 
when he shall become the permanent 
owner. 

A winner failing to enter every com- 
petition until he has won the cup a third 
time will forfeit his previous winning, but 
may begin again and continue the com- 
petition until he has won the cup three 
times. 

In entering exhibits for this trophy, 
please specify for ‘‘Slater Trophy.” 
Further particulars regarding this trophy 
may be had from the secretary. 


BUCHANAN FLASHLIGHT CONTEST 


OrEN to all Photographers in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 

Mr. W. P. Buchanan, Manufacturer, 
Importer and Exporter of Photographic 
Supplies, of Philadelphia, offers two 
prizes for Flashlight Pictures made with 
Luxo. First prize, a gold medal; second 
prize, a silver medal. 

Winning pictures to become his prop- 
erty, and must not be less than seven 
inches. No name to appear on picture. 

Entering exhibits for this contest please 
specify ‘Buchanan Luxo Prize.” 


MORRISON GOLD PRIZE 


OPEN to members of Photographers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. 

Morrison Photographic Supply and 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., offers $25.00 in gold for the three 
best portraits, to be not less than thirteen 
inches one way. 
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No name to appear on pictures and 
may be framed or unframed to suit the 
exhibitor. 

In entering exhibits for this prize 
please specify “Morrison Prize.” 

The official headquarters will be the 
Raleigh Hotel. The Lincoln is a family 
hotel (American plan), but one block from 
Convention Hall, and will be used by a 
great many who will bring their families. 

For further information, apply to the 
Secretary, E. E. Seavy, New Castle, Pa. 


Tue Cirkut, a new camera that is likely 
to revolutionize the taking of panoramic 
and cycloramic photographs, is now being 
sold by the Century Camera Company 
of Rochester, N. Y. It is made to carry 
the cartridge system of daylight-loading 
film. When in operation the film unwinds 
past a slot on a roller turned by clock 
work. The camera is revolved about an 
axis by the same mechanism, and in so 
doing exposes the film in a most perfect 
manner. 


A number of the special features of the 
Cirkut are worthy of individual mention. 
Films of various widths may be used, as 
well as lenses of different focal lengths, 
while the angle of view is unlimited in its 
scope — even the full circle of 360° can be 
included. Although the camera is capable 
of making views up to 124 feet, in length, 
it measures when closed only g x 12 x 12 
inches. 


Tue Low Shutter No. 6, advertised 
elsewhere in these pages by the Kala- 


mazoo Shutter Co., at once commends it- 
self to every photographer who desires a 
simple and accurate instrument which is 
silent and easy in action. The fact that 
over 35,000 Low shutters are now in use 
is sufficient guarantee of their superlative 
excellence. 


NORTHERN TRAILS — SOME STUDIES OF 
ANIMAL LIFE IN THE FAR NORTH. 
William J. Long. Copiously illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland, Boston, 
U. S. A. and London, Ginn & Com- 
pany. Cloth, price, $1.50. 

He who sits for hours watching the 
curious antics of an animal, be it do- 
mestic or wild, is seldom, if ever, conscious 
of the motive of the creature. If the 
observer, by chance, has the satisfaction 
to see the beaver at work, exercising the 
constructive skill of a human mechanic; 
or the salmon in flashes of marvelous in- 
genuity trying to free himself of the deadly 
barb, he must yield to the conviction that 
these dumb creatures are endowed with 
something more than what is commonly 
known as instinct. The bulky volumes 
on natural history are barren of the knowl- 
edge we would seek on this interesting 
subject. Specialists who have won fame 
and fortune by pretending to initiate us 
into this mysterious phase of animal life, 
have not satisfied our craving, but have 
merely whetted our appetite for a fuller 
and complete revelation. The source? 
The illuminating message came as sud- 
denly as it was welcome and William J. 
Long presents to mankind the benefits of 
his extraordinary faculty of observation 
—novel, accurate, sympathetic. Fallacies 
and delusions of the habits of certain ani- 
mals, supported by other writers — hitherto 
recognized authorities — were punctured 
by the score, and the service Mr. Long 
has thus rendered science alone can 
scarcely be overestimated. From _ the 
view-point of pure enjoyment, the sym- 
pathetic, glowing and fascinating pages 


‘of Mr. Long are matchless among works 


of this character. In “Northern Trails” 
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he tells with simple and touching realism 
the story of Wayeesis, the white wolf; of 
Pekquam, the fisher; of Kopseep, the sal- 
mon; of Waptonk, the wild goose; and 
of Matwock, the polar bear. In Charles 
Copeland the author has a wonderfully 
faithful and sympathetic interpreter, whose 
deft and accurate pencil depicts the vari- 
ous creatures amid conditions that demon- 
strate the rare perceptive powers of the 
artist, who must have braved many dan- 
gers and difficulties in the attainment of 
his object. To these distinctly artistic and 
superbly executed illustrations the volume 
owes much of its charm. 


AMONG FRENCH Inns. Charles Gibson. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net. 
It has been truly said that the only way 
to see a foreign land rightly is to travel 
by easy stages and stop at the second 
and third rate inns. This book proves the 
truth of this assertion. The author is en- 
thusiastic, and calls his trip a poetical one 
with a practical side. The French inns, 
as a rule, in the rural districts, are more 
primitive than in England, and they are 
never without good cheer in the way of 
food and drink. And while he admits 
that the English inn has its good points, 
he sturdily maintains that in the cuisine 
of the Frenchman there is a subtle art 
which nothing can take from him. To all 
of which we heartily say ‘‘Amen.” The 
illustrations here are reproduced from 
photographs taken by Mr. Charles H. 
Paine, which are exceptionally fine ex- 
amples of what good photographs should 
be. 


AN International Exhibition of Photo- 
engraving and the allied processes has 
been organized to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Brussels Society for Typographical Studies, 
and as it is placed under the high pat- 
ronage of the Belgian Government, it 
promises to be eminently successful. The 
exhibition will open in February and 
entries from America are desired in order 


that our immense progresses in the art 
of photo-engraving may be compared 
with those of Europe. It is obvious 
that much benefit would accrue to ex- 
hibitors on both sides of the Atlantic 
from such a comparison. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained by application to 
the secretary, Jean Van Overstraeten, 
8 Rue Joseph Stevens, Brussels. 


A NEW association which promises to 
become an important factor in photo- 
graphic circles was recently organized at 
Denver, Colo., and will be known as the 
Colorado and Wyoming Photographers’ 
Association. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to draft a set of by-laws, and 
officers have been elected as follows: 
President, William Rundle, Denver; vice- 
president, P. E. Brooks, Denver; secre- 
tary, F. E. Post, Denver; treasurer, 
Chas. Nast, Denver; board of trustees, 
E. E. Wallace, Greeley; G. W. Stieglman, 
Pueblo; A. E. Caswell, Cripple Creek, 
and Joseph Schmitz, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The Puoro ERa extends its best wishes 
to this new organization, with the hope 
that it may live long and prosper. 


Tue fourth annual exhibition of the 
Rochester Camera Club opened Novem- 
ber 21 at the club rooms in Wilder Arcade, 
Rochester, N. Y. The exhibition as a 
whole showed a distinct advancement 
over all previous efforts of the club and 
speaks well for Rochester, which is so 
widely known as a photographic center. 
Among the principal exhibitors were 
S. V. Fitzsimmons, L. F. Kolb, Frank D. 
Mundy, Ralph S. Paddock, Miss Miriam 
B. Penfield, William H. Schaffer, H. C. 
Spurr, Dr. Louis A. Weigel, Edward W. 
Keck, Quentin W. Booth, H. C. Good- 
win, Louis Lowenthal, A. S. Osborn, 
Irwin Taylor, Fred. W. Brehm, John B. 
Wollensak, and Charles C. Zoller. In 
addition to the regular exhibition Dudley 
Hoyt exhibited his series of portraits which 
won the grand prize at the national exhi- 
bition in Boston last year. 
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Every Professional and Amateur 


TAKE NOTICE 


For years we have manufactured 


METOL 


and are now placing it on the market under our own name 
Any package not bearing the AGFA trade-mark 


is not genuine AGFA 


METOL 


aA 


We also manufacture the following well-known products: 


AMIDOL RODINAL 

EIKONOGEN AGFA INTENSIFIER 

AGFA REDUCER AGFA PYRO 
BLITZLICHT AGFA ISOLAR DRY PLATES 


AGFA LANTERN SLIDE PLATES 
aA 


If you have NEVER RECEIVED our AGFA Handbook, send for one at once 


IT’S FREE 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


213-215 Water Street NEW YORK CITY 


IN 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 


________ 
{ 
i 


Just a Question 


@ Why is it that the very best workers in every conceivable 
field of photographic activity—process workers, scientists, 
commercial photographers, pictorialists—all use GOERZ 
LENSES ? 

@ Because GODERZ LENSES will yield at will, wonderfully 
soft effect, or microscopically sharp engraving like definition, 
with an evenness of illumination, a brilliancy of image 
without par. 

@ Amongst all others, the 


GOERZ 
DAGOR 


f:6 8. (Series III) 


Stands preeminently, the standard anastigmat 
by which other lenses are compared and valued. 
It is adapted to every conceivable purpose— 
portraits, groups, landscapes, studies of animal 
life, architecture, interiors, process work, copy- 
ing and scientific photography— and is in fact 
“‘the all-around Iens’”’ in the full sense of the word 


Convince yourself. Try it. Compare it with others. 
We are sanguine of the result. 


© We allow you a 10 days’ trial free of charge. Don’t be 
bashful about it. Just write for our catalogue and get 
lens wise. It tells all about GOERZ LENSES :: :: :: 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 


48 Union Square, New York 
and Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 


BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PHOTO ERA 
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PHOTOGRAMS FOR 1905. Dawbarn & 
Ward, Ltd., London. Tennant & 
Ward, New York. Cloth, $1.50. 

Not since the appearance of the initial 
volume, published in 1895, has the con- 
tents of this favorite annual been so 
attractive as the present issue. It is not 
only remarkable that the illustrations 
represent the leading pictorialists of the 
Old World and the New, but the work of 
each of them is most worthily exempli- 
fied. Rarely have we seen embodied in 
one volume so large a number of interest- 
ing and attractive pictures. The authors, 
with exceptional discretion, intelligence, 
and taste have undertaken the stupen- 
dous task of bringing together examples 
of every school and of every clime, and 
most admirably have they succeeded. 
It is an achievement worthy their well- 
known skill and energy, and it is with 
sincere pleasure that we make this ac- 
knowledgment. To every person, inter- 
ested to note the sure and substantial 
progress of photography as a pictorial art 
during the year just closed, Photograms 
jor 1905 presents an exceptional oppor- 
tunity; for in addition to the 150 or more 
admirably executed half-tone illustrations 
are articles of pronounced photographic 
value by Robert Demachy, Fritz Loescher, 
J. C. Stochholm, H. Mortimer Lamb, M. 
Mendez Leon, and A. C. R. Carter. The 
last-named writer treats intelligently and 
exhaustively the work of two great exhi- 
bitions, — The Salon and The Royal. A 
fair and impartial critic this, no ax to 
grind and no chip on his shoulder, and 
broad enough to bestow praise where it 
is merited, regardless of nationality. 
Thus the Americans fare very generously 
at his hands; indeed, it is hard to believe 
that Mr. Carter treads the same heath as 
does the acrimonious, implacable Mr. 
Hinton, so liberal, fair-minded, and just 
is he. The pictorialists this side of the 
Atlantic have, therefore, a rare treat in 
store for them. Persons who take little 
or no interest in photography and who, 
nevertheless, are fond of pictures of de- 


cidedly artistic merit, will linger long on 
the beautifully embellished pages of Pho- 
tograms, which, in all truth, is wonderfully 
well constructed and printed throughout. 


Ir has been our pleasure within a few 
days to give the Aristo Gold Post-card a 
thorough trial, and we frankly admit that 
this new product marks an epoch in the 
history of the picture post-card. For 
simplicity of manipulation it stands pre- 
eminent among other cards now on the 
market; in fact, a child of ordinary intel- 
ligence can easily secure exquisite results. 
It is only by seeing the beautiful brown and 
purple tones so readily obtained that one 
can fully realize and appreciate the merit 
and intrinsic value of this new process; 
and every reader of the Photo Era should 
improve the opportunity, so generously 
afforded by the manufacturers, to test a 
sample package of these cards. We pre- 
dict a great future for the Aristo Gold 
Post-card, and congratulate the American 
Aristotype Co. upon being the manufac- 
turers of a novelty so worthy of the place 
it holds in popular favor. 


THE British JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ DAILy 
CoMPANION FOR 1906. Edited by 
George E. Brown, F. I. C. Ross, Ltd., 
111t New Bond St., London. G. Gen- 
nert, 24 East 13th St., New York. 

As a purely scientific and practical con- 
tribution to photography, no work, whether 
annual, monthly, or weekly, can possibly 
excel this sterling English annual. The 
volume contains a wealth of the most use- 
ful photographic knowledge, descriptions 
of up-to-date devices, improvements, 
printing methods, apparatus, etc., all of 
the most practical character. Its table 
of formulas should appeal strongly to 
every photographer, professional and 
amateur alike, for they are derived from 
reliable sources in a country where pho- 
tography in all its varied branches is 
practiced with the utmost enthusiasm 
and the highest intelligence. 
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Ovr cover this month is one of the 
Rhododendron Deckle Edge Covers made 
by the Mittineague Paper Co., of Mitti- 
neague, Mass. Among the eight colors 
and three finishes to be had in this line 
of covers alone, the photographer can 
find a backing to bring out the best in 
practically every picture. The grays and 
blacks are especially fine for winter scenes, 
while the browns are effective for the 
various sepia processes now so much in 
vogue. All of the Mittineague covers 
are absolutely free from chemicals and 
the colors are permanent. 


DEUTSCHE KuNST UND DEKORATION, IL- 
LUSTRIRTE MONATSCHRIFT, FUER Mop- 
ERNE  MALEREI-PLASLIK-ARCHITEK- 
TUR-WOHNUNGSKUNST- UND KUENST- 
LERISCHE FRAUENARBEITEN. Alexan- 
der Koch, Darmstadt, Deutschland. 
Price, 2.50 Marks. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 26 Marks. 

We have at hand the November and 
December numbers. The general char- 
acter of this superb monthly magazine was 
fully described in the PHoto Era of Octo- 
ber, and, as it is a firmly established favorite 
in Germany, it is seeking to make new 
friends in this country, where the best of 
German ingenuity and taste in construc- 
tive ability finds ready appreciation. 
The Germans, under the guidance of 
native architects possessed with original 
ideas — as brilliantly exemplified at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, and especially 
in the newer residence sections of Berlin, 
Dresden, and other important cities of 
the empire — are developing a style of 


— 


December Features 

The Second American Salon 

by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph. D. 
Fine Art—The Problem of Pho hy 

From sce ACADEMY, London 
Snow Pict 

By run. RILEY 
The Camera in a Dream City 
By W. G. CORTHELL 


<€ Looking oth Way s> 


domestic architecture peculiarly their own. 
Much thought, productive of excellent 
results, is also given to interior decoration 
and furnishings and the general effect is 
one of simplicity combined with solidity, 
suggesting the severely classical, one 
might say, yet making for convenient util- 
ity, with a quiet appeal to the demands 
of the unpretentious Hausjrau. Another 
of the salient features of the Deutsche 
Kunst und Dekoration is the German fine 
arts, dealing, however, only with their 
most modern phase. In painting Ger- 
many is in a peculiar state of transition, 
— reform, or whatever one chooses to call 
it. The artists of the brush seem to be 
somewhat in a tangle, as viewed by the 
antics in which some of the ultra-modern 
spirits are indulging. Among the rational 
workers — there are a few, however — 
is Arthur Volkmann, the notable painter- 
sculptor, whose two-sided ability forms 
the principal art theme of the November 
issue. 

Fifteen superb half-tones amply dem- 
onstrate the rare creative genius of this 
young German artist, at present giving 
vent to his productive ability at Rome. 
Though a painter of uncommon talents, 
he excels as a sculptor, in which capacity 
he inclines emphatically towards the 
Greek ideal in the nobility, refinement, 
and elevated character of his conceptions, 
The full-page nude figures, so excellently 
reproduced in the November number, are 
of extraordinary beauty, and suggest the 
highest development of Greek art of the 
period of Pericles. 


February Features 

A New England Professional 

By THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS 
Interiors by Flashlight 

By Pui... M. RILEY 
How to Rightly Photograph the Moon 

By HAROL HvutTe 
Photography in Worceste: 
by ILFRED A. 


Ph. D. 
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We have received the following letter, 
which is self-explanatory: — 


New York, Dec. 9, 1905. 
PauL Fournier, EsqQ., 
East Aurora, N. Y.:— 

Dear Sir, — We have noticed in some 
of the Photographic Magazines, one of 
your advertisements, wherein you offer 
to sell photographic goods to any one 
writing to you within thirty days, at the 
regular dealers’ discounts. You name 
further a certain number of firms whose 
goods are supposed to be obtainable at 
those terms. Our firm is one of them. 

Without entering into the merits of the 
case, and pointing out to you the utter 
impossibility of fulfilling the promise 
made in your advertisement, we protest 
in unequivocal terms against the use you 
have made of our name without our con- 
sent, and in a way liable to mislead our 
customers as well as the trade in general. 

While we are not belonging to the 
trust, we are not anti-trust dealers. 
Neither do we wish to appear as fight- 
ing the trust, which the terms of your 
advertisement may cause people to sur- 
mise. Far less do we wish to have it 
appear as if we were giving you our sup- 
port in the unqualifiable business propo- 
sition you are making to photographers. 
We wish, therefore, to impress upon you 
in unmistakable terms, that in no way, 
matter, shape, or form, do we allow you 
henceforward to make use of our name 
in your advertisements, this without prej- 
udice of any further action which we 
may deem fit to take in the matter. 

We trust you will take good note of 
the present request, and remain 

Yours truly, 
C. P. OpticaL Works. 


IMPORTANT TO DEALERS 
It has always been the policy of the 
Berlin Aniline Works to recognize legiti- 
mate dealers, and dealers only, in ex- 
tending a trade discount, and we wish 
to emphaticaily state that this policy 


has not been changed. Also we wish 
to correct any false impression that may 
arise from a recent advertisement which 
appears in some of the photographic 
journals, to the effect that our goods are 
to be sold to consumers at dealers’ dis- 
counts. As this announcement was made 
without our knowledge and our name 
used without permission, we feel that 
the above explanation is due, not only 
to the dealer but to the consumer. Also, 
this advertisement attempts to classify 
us as regards our business policy. This 
statement is a deliberate falsehood and 
an attempt to mislead prospective buyers, 
for in the conducting of our business 
we do not know the application of the 
word “trust” or “anti-trust.” 

As we value our reputation highly, it 
is our intention that our good name shall 
not be traded upon by any one to ad- 
vance their business interests or to pro- 
mote any advertising scheme. 

Being the manufacturers of the follow- 
ing articles, Metol, Amidol, Rodinal, 
Eikonogen, AGFA Pyro, AGFA Inten- 
sifier, AGFA Reducer, Blitzlicht, AGFA 
Isolar Dry Plates, and AGFA Lantern 
Slide Plates, and proprietors of the well- 
known AGFA trade-mark, it has been 
our aim to promote the sale of our goods 
in a way that is in keeping with good 
business methods, and we would suggest, 
as a protection to all purchasers of our 
products, that they carefully note that 
the AGFA trade-mark is on every pack- 
age, and thereby avoid any possible pit- 
falls. 

Yours truly, 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS. 


F. Harry HAtt, 
Mgr. Photographic Dept. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the bargain advertisement of 
Williams, Brown & Earle, found else- 
where in these pages. Among the articles 
listed one can find valuable photographic 
material at a very low price. 
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“TESSAR't63 


This incomparable product of the Zeiss 
(Jena) VII. a Series is an ideal example of 
lens perfection in the making of rapid object- 
ives to meet the all-round requirements of 
discriminating amateurs. 


Unequaled for Sharpness, Bril- 
liancy, Uniformity, Correction, 
Depth, and Speed. 


Illustrated catalog and price list covering 
the entire Zeiss series mailed on request 


Sole U. S. Agent for 
ZEISS (JENA) LENSES 


BRANCHES: MINNEAPOLIS PARIS sft. PAUL 


THE STUDIO CAMERA EXCHANCE 


Dont Worry, Work ! Are the 
in a 
ork 
4 PA 
Easily, 
and No ‘‘rattle”’ or 
“click” in opening. A professional 
studio shutter with a record for 
durability and results. No Worry 
if a Packard is used. Whether it be 
aninfant ora group, you can make 
the Exposure without the knowl 
edge of any one but yourself. Made 
in sizes from 1% inch opening up to 6% inch inclusive; 


and ‘‘ TIME” exposures only, or ‘‘TIME”’ and “‘instanta- 
neous.”’ Very fast, yet lowin price. Ask the makers 


As we are ousanee receiving second-hand cameras and lenses in ex- 


change for other goods, 

yo ee en | We Buy, Sell, and Exchange | ao well to for descriptive booklet and prices. PACKARD’S may be 

write us your wants had of ALL DEALERS or direct from MICH. PHOTO 

in that line, as we probably can supply them, and you will save mouey. SHUTTER CO., Makers, 206 E. Water St., Kalamazoo, 
Money back if not satisfactory. Mich. Other makes repaired. 


C. W. SHEPARD, Studio Bidg., 110 Tremont St.. Boston 


For RETOUCHING Buy How to Improve Bad 
DIXON'S PENCILS Negatives 


Mention this Paper and Send 16c., Stamps, for Samples 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. By EDWARD W. NEWCOMB 
Photo Expert 
Cloth, $1.00 


Fad vests from an established business of 30 

years (18 years in this studio), will sell my gal- ° . ° 

Published by Photo-American Pub. Co. 
first-class photographer, or will sell good will. Own STAMFORD, CONN. 

building ; will give lease. H. M. OLLIVIER, 466 5th SEND FOR CIRCULAR and a 
Avenue, Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. free copy of ‘‘ Camerists’ Guide”’ 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE '?PBOTO ERA 
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CATALOG FREE 


This Shutter Pays for Itself 


@ This Low Shutter No. 6, Time and Instantaneous, is so correct 
and simple in design, so elegant and accurate in construction, and 
so speedy, easy and sure in operation that it saves all the time, 
trouble and plates usually wasted in every exposure when using an 
ordinary shutter. @ So silent, smooth and easy is it in action that 
experts at once pronounce it a perfect shutter. @ Low Shutters are 
made in many styles, of all sizes and sold by all dealers at low prices. 
WE REPAIR ALL KINDS OF SHUTTERS AND PHOTO APPARATUS 


Kalamazoo Shutter Co., Katamazoo, Mich., U.S.A. 


LOW SHUTTER NO. 6 


Over 35,000 Low Shutters in use 


AUTOTYDE CARBON TISSUES 


TRADE MARK 


AUTOTYPE. 
Manufactured by THE AUTOTYPE CO., London 


In Bands, 21-2x12 feet. In cut sizes 5x7 and 8x10. All colors 
in demand. SINGLE TRANSFER & DOUBLE TRANSFER PAPERS. 


SEND FOR DETAILED LIST 


TRADE AGENTS 


GEORGE MURPHY, INC. 57 East 9th St., N.Y. 


IS THE “ONE MAN METHOD” 


SUCCESSFUL 


R. F. H. McCLURE, who won the Photo 
Era free trip to Europe, developed his 
films with my developer and method, and 
printed by my system, after taking my course 
of instruction shortly before he sailed. 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


MILTON WAIDE,, 164 stn av., N.Y. 


“One Man Method” 


Atlantic 
City 


THE RESORT OF HEALTH, 
PLEASURE AND FASHION 


Three Hours 

From New York via 

New Jersey 
Central 


Luxurious Equipment - Fast Service 


Stations: Cc. M. BURT 


Fen Wee 23rd Street, N.R. General Passenger Agent 
Foot Liberty Street, N. R. New York 


Quality 
Is what counts in a photographic magazine rather 


than the quantity of material, or pages simply 
"filled" each month. 


@ You get GOOD QUALITY in 
WESTERN CAMERA NOTES 


Individuality 


Is a feature that readers appreciate in their favorite 
magazine; it must be "near" to them with its 
elements of personal help, advice, and criticism. 


You get that PERSONAL attention in 
WESTERN CAMERA NOTES 


Encouragement 


As an incentive to good work, and as a means 
of securing good pictures for our illustrations, 
we offer LIBERAL PRIZES each month for 
the best work of Amateurs everywhere. 


You will be well by | for our current 
issue, giving fi rs of the You must know 
WESTERN. CAMERA N NOTES 


Western Camera Publishing Co, 
708 LUM. EX. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Plates, Sensitized Papers, 165 Broadway, New York | 


Travellers’ Filmsand Out- 
fits Specially Packed. Telephone 4704 Cortlandt 


= 
= Headquarters Ob e C Cc 
ie rig Camera Co. 2 
= EASTMAN KODAKS : 
= (Complete Line) 
Developing and Printing—Promptest and Best = 
i Premos, Graphics ENLARGEMENTS = 
= Centurys Write for our photo newspaper “Down- = 
= Town Topics” and our cut-rate z 
= Fresh Films, Film Packs, Catalogue — both free - 
= = 


NEVER SOILS OR SPOILS 


Day’s White Photo Paste | 


is scientifically prepared to meet all 
the requirements of photo pasting, 
and is put in various packages for 
convenience in using. Day’s White 
Photo Paste is used exclusively by 
many ofthe leading artists, and when 
you try itthoroughly you willalways 
want it. We will gladly send any 
artist a Sample Free just to prove 
the quality of our Photo Paste. 
Write a postal requesting sample, | 
and making any further inquiry you 
may desire, { 

6 Ib. pail, $1.00 4ouncejar, 10c. 


Diamond Paste Co., 
86 Hamilton St. Albany, N.Y. 6 


‘HIGH GRADE HALF -TONE ano 
LINE ENGRAVING 


173 SUMMER. ST.. 
Boston. MAss. 


Prices for Enlargements 


| 4x5 | 5x7 (65x83) | | | | 16x20 

Black Unmounted .40 | 50 .60 - 70 .80 90 1.10 
Bromide 
Enlargements) .70| 90. 1.00| 1.25 
Negatives | Double | 65 | .85| 95) 1.15) 1.25 | 1.50 


Flexible 
Royal Brown 


80 | 1.25 | 1.50) 2.00 | 2.50 | 3.00 


Sepia | 
Enlargements — | 475.90 | 1.40) 1.65 | 2.25 | 2.75 
Negatives | Stretchers | 1.25 | 1.75 | 2.25 | 2.75 | 3.25 | 3.75 
Enlerded Negatives from 80 | .90 1.00 1.50 | 2.50 | 4.00 | 4.50 | 5.00 
Contact Positives on Glass 25 | .35| .50 


Enlargements made from prints, $0.25 extra for making negatives. 
Express charges both ways to be paid by purchaser. 

Negatives should be securely packed in excelsior in a large box, and express prepaid. j 
We accept no responsibility for safety of negatives, but will pack properly for return. 
On large portraits a special price will be charged for necessary hand work, varying 
from $2.00 to $5.00 more than prices given. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


** THE. MODERN WAY IN 
PICTURE MAKING.” 


THE MOST PRACTICAL AND COMMON 
SENSE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR 
THE AMATEUR. PRICE $1.00. 


‘*The Modern Way in Picture 
Making’’ is superbly illustrated. 

Among the contributors are Alfred 
Stieglitz, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., 
A. Radclyfie Dugmore, F. M. Stead- 
man, Wm. 5S. Ritch, Robert Demachy, 
James A. Sinclair, Bernard Alfieri. 

The book contains nearly 200 pages, 
printed on heavy enameled paper. 
It is cloth bound and the title is in 
gold. On sale at all Kodak dealers. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


CLEAR AND CONCISE, 


Everything is explained in such a clear 
concise manner that even the young pho- 
tographer will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the directions.— Photo American, 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


It is arranged in a most’ comprehensive 
manner and the publication will find instant 
acceptance by those who desire a first- 
class text-book. Among the noticeable 
contributions are those from the pens of 
Messrs. Alfred Stieglitz, Radclyffe Dug- 
more and Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr.—W/- 
son’s Photographic Magazine. 


EVERY PHASE, 


This book covers, very thoroughly, every 
phase of photography that will interest the 
amateur. The space devoted to the theo- 
retical part is brief, but sufficient; then 

ssible subjects are dealt with at great 
ength, including ‘‘Out-door Work,” 
“Street Scenes,’’ ‘“‘Landscape,”’ ‘‘Pictorial 
Photography,” ‘‘ Portraiture at Home by 
Daylight and Flashlight,” also ‘‘Interiors.”’ 
Then follow all the essential technical pro- 
cesses, and last of all, some interesting 
special articles.—Photo Beacon. 


CAN BE UNDERSTOOD. 


The average book is generally padded 
or so prosy that it is no wender that the 
bulk of the authors are an impecunious set, 
but could they prepare such a book as 
‘“The Modern Way in Picture Making,’ 
then they would have something useful, 


right to the point and worthy of commenda- 
tion. We unhesitatingly recommend it to 
our readers as being the best of its kind 
ever published. Everything is treated in a 
simple manner, thoroughly exploited by 
people who do know how and they tell it 
so they can be understood.— 7he Camera. 


PRACTICAL, 


Allin all, the book is worth many times 
its modest price to anyone interested in 
hotography, and the fact that it comes 
com the Kodak press is a guarantee of 
its thoroughly practical nature.—Camera 


Craft. 
TO THE POINT. 


Every phase of photography is handled 
by experts, and the matter is all clear cut 
and to the point. It is noticeable that 
practical, hard, solid facts have a promi- 
nent place in this book, while the theoreti- 
cal side is merely touched upon to the 
extent of explaining why things are so 
and why not.—Professional and Amateur 
Photographer. 


CLEVERLY WRITTEN. 


A cleverly written book for the amateur 
photographer, and while specially written 
with reference to picture making by the 
Kodak system, it contains a vast fund of 
practical information for the photographer 
using any camera and working with or 
without a system. The chapters on Pic- 
torial Photography, Portraiture at Home, 
Out-of-Door Portraiture and Portraiture by 
Flashlight contain suggestions of great 
value to even the photographer classing 
himself as a “‘ 
Times. 


Eastman’s 
Flash Sheets 


Best 
for Flashlight 
Portraiture 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Tone your Royal Bromide 
Enlargements 


SEPIA 


WITH THE NEW 


ROYAL | 
RE-DEVELOPER 


A rapid process with 
beautiful effects. 


Per Pkg. 75c. | 


At the dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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